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Youn decisions-faster-with KAROEX 


(and he 
knows his decision is going to be right, based on complete, 
accurate data). 


“Just one moment — I'll give you the answer...” 


That’s Kardex administrative “fact-power” in action... 
and thousands of progressive companies, in every field of 
commerce and industry, are profiting by it daily. 

You, too, can profit through the finer yet firmer execu- 
tive control Kardex can give you over sales, production, 
inventory and other phases of your business. Kardex not 
only integrates and concentrates related facts for quick 
reference — it signals major items of information in con- 


KARDLOK ... illustrated here with three overlapping 
record pockets selected from a typical Kardex record. 
Blisters formed in the signal mate with die-cuts in the 


venient, bar chart form. You can see...compare... analyze 
...execute...all in a matter of seconds. 

Now, moreover, you can profit by new Kardex develop- 
ments such as Kardlok (see picture below), and by the host 
of engineering improvements embodied in the new Kardex 
Imperial equipment. See for yourself at the nearest Reming: 
ton Rand Business Equipment Center . . . or write for free 
folder No. KD 618, Management Controls Reference 
Library, Room 1394, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


Remington. Fkand. 


record card, permitting quicker, easier setting of signals 
... caliper-accurate positioning of signals ...and positive 
locking of signal settings. 
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NEW FRONT PORCH OF THE NATION 


Television has brought campaigning a long way from 
1920, when candidates campaigned from the front porch 
of their homes. Today, presidential candidates simply 
step before the television cameras and are seen and 
heard by many millions of people. 


The first intercity network television broadcast using 
today’s methods took place between New York and 
Philadelphia, only seven years ago. In the relatively short 
period since then, the Bell System has expanded its tele- 
vision network from coast to coast...so that 99% of 


the country’s television sets can receive the same pro- 
gram at the same time. 


Such development, at such a pace, requires great 
investments of effort, ingenuity and money. Radio-relay 
and coaxial cable routes have to be built. Special equip- 
ment has to be designed, and special personnel trained 
to install, maintain and operate it. 


Yet the cost of the service is low. Bell System charges, 
for use of its intercity network facilities, average about 
10 cents a mile for a half hour. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (QA) 
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giving a lift to “| 


Righe now Anaconda is mining about 5,500 tons of low-grade copper ore 
every day at the new Kelley Mine, keystone of the Greater Butte Project. 
Eventual output from this block-caving operation will be 15,000 tons of ore 
per day. 

The Greater Butte Project was undertaken in 1948 to supplement Ana- 
conda’s regular output from high-grade ore. When in full production, this 
$27 million project will add 90,000,000 pounds a year to America’s cop- 
per supply. This wealth of copper is all in addition to Anaconda’s present 
output! 

America needs more and more of man’s most versatile metal. The combined 
defense and civilian demand for copper continues to exceed its availability. 
Because copper—and only copper—does so many defense jobs so well, 
increased output is essential to the U. S. economy. 


The Greater Butte Project is just one phase of Anaconda’s vast expansion, 
improvement, and modernization program. All phases share the same goal: 
more metals. The achievement of this goal serves the country’s military 
needs today . . . its peace, progress and prosperity in the future. 


‘ 


Anaconda Sales Company 


The American Brass Company 
A N Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
International Smelting and Refining Company 


Andes Copper Mining Company 


i C 
COPPER MINING COMPANY Greave Conameo Copper Compeny 
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B. C. Forbes. Editor and Publisher 


WHEN a man gets to be 35 or so, he 
often finds that he gets more fun out 
of his work than he does from play- 
time. The editors of Forses, which 








BUSINESS marks its 35th anniversary with this 
Conscience With a Burr........... 20 issue, feel the same way. 
Investments—The Best Buys of 1917 22 Accordingly, they have devoted (1) The Federal Reserve Board 
Mushrooming Metals .......... 28 the bulk of this issue to helpful index of physical production (manu- 
The Explosives Chemicals ...... 27 copy rather than birthday hoopla. facture and mining) adjusted for 
The Best Sellers ............... 31 They are glad of the chance to salute seasonal variation, including holidays 
High Speed Machines .......... 34 the founder of this publication and weather. This component an- 
Three Mouthfuls ............:. 85 (“Conscience with a Burr,” page  swers the question: “How much are 
Lushest Gushers .............. 37 20). They are proud of the long we producing in the way of physical 
Dollars From Dirt ............. 38 months of research that produced guods?” 
IBM, Top Grower ............. 42 “The 35 Best Buys of 1917” on page (2) The Bureau of Labor Statis- 
$ ead 278 09,00,28 oo) 8 44 22. But they are prouder still to in- tics series on total non-agricultural 
3 many” Si eee 45 troduce a new feature which will go employment, converted from actual 
Bae 80) ta arises 46 on after the 35th anniversary issue— numbers of people to an index with 
‘ BD «5.6 4:6. 414.870.590.664 4-4 010 oh and possibly the 40th and 50th as 1947-1949 equaling 100. There is 
ppemmnente--The Hott. Buys of OP <7 well—has yellowed in the bound some seasonal variation in this figure 
FEATURES files. They believe the Forses Index, (e. g., retailers add salespeople for 
appearing for the first time on page the Christmas rush) but it is too 
The Business Pipeline............ 8 55, fills a long-felt small to affect the in- 
RO eee Te 12 need. dex. This component 
Fact and Comment. ...B. C. Forbes 18 Most indexes which answers the question: 
Thirty-Five........ Malcolm Forbes 19 attempt to measure “How many people 
Labor Relations... Lawrence Stessin 50 “prosperity” or “the are gainfully employ- 
Mew Blete wid. eds. cclaccsaes cx 51 state of business” are ed so that they have 
The Forbes Index............... 55 either (1) accurate the means to pur- 
Thoughts 66 but three months late chase the goods and 
PAG EE ae, a. 4A) eal leeks eat, lie. conviane hele gee 
FINANCIAL most widely used measure of busi- (3) The Bureau of Labor Statis- 
ness activity in the United States is tics series on average weekly hours 
Business Forecast... ... B. C. Forbes 55 


Investment Pointers. .J. D. Goodman 56 
Stock Market Outlook. .J. F. Hughes 58 
Market Comment..... L. O. Hooper 60 
Stock Analysis....... Heinz H. Biel 62 
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the series on Gross National Prod- 
uct (GNP). But this figure is avail- 
able only once each quarter and 
with a time lag measured in months. 
It is not rapid enough to serve the 
needs of investors. 

Furthermore, the “base periods” 
of most indexes are so far away in 
time that current variations are de- 
emphasized. One business magazine 
uses 1923-25 as the base for its fig- 
ures; many Government bureaus use 
1939= 100. And the Federal Reserve 
Board generally uses the period 1935- 
1939. All five components of the new 
Forses Index are measured from a 
base of 1947-1949. 

After several months of testing, 
we estimate that the new index will 
be accurate within a range of 2% 
(in any case, the issue-to-issue esti- 
mates will be adjusted when cor- 
rected figures are in so that the 
amount of error will stand out in 
retrospect). The five components 
from which the Forses Index is cal- 
culated will be footnoted each 
month, for those who are interested 
in individual movements. These five 


worked by wage earners. The ques- 
tion to be answered here is: “Are the 
employed people working full weeks 
so that they have the means to 
spend, or are they on short shifts 
with decreasing disposable income?” 
Weekly hours was chosen over aver- 
age weekly earnings because the lat- 
ter shows certain erratic movements 
as a result of wage adjustments or 
strikes or plant shutdowns. Further- 
more, changing dollar value affects 
the meaning of weekly earnings but 
not that of weekly hours. 

(4) The FRB series on depart- 
ment store sales, corrected for sea- 
sonal variation and for changes in 
the value of the dollar (using the 
Consumers Price Index). This an- 
swers the question: “Are people 
spending or saving?” Department 
store sales are used instead of the 
more inclusive figure for all retail 
stores because they are more quickly 
available and because they are more 
sensitive. 

(5) The FRB series on bank 
debits in 141 key centers. This an- 
swers the businessman’s primary 





catia fS additional; single copy price 35 cents. Requests components are: (CoNTINUED ON PAGE) 
— beforennee of address must be received four weeks 
ore date of issue. 
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.  I2ISSUES OF THE 
23 EXCHANGE MAGAZINE 


Yours for only *1 


THE EXCHANGE, monthly magazine of the New York 
Stock Exchange, brings you important, timely 
and authoritative information about stocks and 
companies listed on the Big Board. 


If you are already a share owner... or if you 
want to become one...THE EXCHANGE is written 
with you in mind. 

The staff of the magazine discuss in clear non- 
technical language a wealth of investment data in 
every issue. Experts in other fields talk about 
some of the vital issues of the day. 


Recent EXCHANGE articles 


IS THERE FOOLPROOF INVESTING? 
A CLERGYMAN LOOKS AT CAPITALISM 


SOVIET ““PROPA-NOMICS”— 
THE SCIENCE OF ECONOMIC LYING 


52 STOCKS WITH LONGEST DIVIDEND RECORDS 
LISTED COMPANIES WITH NO DEBT 

WHAT HAPPENS TO STOCKS WHEN THEY SPLIT? 
PAR VALUE vs. MARKET VALUE 


The top executives of our leading corporations 
give readers of THE EXCHANGE the inside story 
of their problems and operations. 


Recent EXCHANGE authors 


Crawford H. Greenewalt, President, Du Pont 
Harry A. Bullis, Chairman, General Mills 
Maxey Jarman, Chairman, General Shoe Corp. 
Paul W. Johnston, President, Erie Railroad 
Leon Lowenstein, Chairman, M. Lowenstein & Sons 
H. E. Humphreys Jr., Pres. & Chairman, U.S. Rubber 


You can get the next 12 issues of THE EXCHANGE for 
just $1.00. You get 120 articles, packed with down-to- 
earthinvestmentthinking.Startyour subscriptionnow, 
and we will send you the current issue immediately. 


THE EXCHANGE Magazine, Dept. F, 
20 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $1.00 (check, cash, money order). 
Send me the next 12 issues of THE EXCHANGE. 


Name 
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question: “Is money moving through 
the channels of trade or is it piling up? 
For this purpose it is not necessary ty 
count the number of dollars moving jp 
and out of every bank in the country: 
if enough major banks are tabulated 
the resulting series will give an accurate 
measure of change, if not of absolute 
dollar turnover. Either bank clearing 
or bank debits among the members of 
the Federal System would do the job: 
Forses selected bank debits, adjusted 
for the changing value of the dollar 
(using the Wholesale Price Index 
rather than the Consumers Price Index) 
and for seasonal variations (holidays, 
Christmas peaks, agricultural marketing 
peaks, number of working days in the 
month). 

Each component is weighted equally 
to arrive at the final Index figure. One 
may be “more important” than another, 
but there is no objective way of evalu 
ating this. In any event, all. five are ap 
proximate measures of the same factors 
they move with different speeds ani 
amplitudes, but follow the same genera 
pattern. 

The final combination reflects th 
general level of business activity cor. 
rected for seasonal and dollar-value 
fluctuations. It is broad enough in scope 
so as not to be thrown out of whack by 
dislocations in a single area or industry. 
For example: the July-August steel 
strike was a national calamity, but ib 
effect on the nation’s economy was not 
as great as one might suppose after 
reading the Jeremiads in the trade pres 
or inspecting the series on physical pro 
duction. 

The basic aim of the new Inder, 
then, is to give a simple measure of 
complex economy. It is designed 
show not only the month-to-mont 
trend in business activity but (because 
it provides for continual revision) 
longer period comparisons extending 
back to the end of War II's controls. I 
differs from Forses Economy Map i 
that it is a composite of all cities, is no 
affected by local situations unless they 
are extreme enough to have nati 
impact. 

Although the lag in transmitting the 
statistic has been minimized, it is nt 
completely avoidable. Before the firs 
tentative figures are computed by BIS 
and the Federal Reserve, the basic datt 
are about eight days old. The tentati¥? 
average of the five components 
telegraphed to New York from Wash- 
ington on the eve of press day. 
final figures for the components # 
computed by the government agenc®™ 
involved, they will be added to 
running footnote at the bottom of pi? 
55. 

The rest of the lag depends on what 
part of the country the reader i 
and on the mailman. 
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VOTE! 








In recent national elections in some free countries, 
the following percentage of eligible persons voted: 


RE ERE 96% voted (1951) 


Great Britain..................... 83% voted (1951) 
Swedem..........ccccccccccceeseeeees 80% voted (1950) 
Western Germany............... 15% voted (1949) 
Camadda.............0cccccccccecersene 74% voted (1949) 
hci diastconnvacrinereonirncn ddl dni dn 12% voted (1951) 
United States..................... 51% voted (1948) 





“Metropolitan Life 


Only about one-half of our voters went to the polls in the last presi- 
dential election. The right to vote is a privilege and a responsibility. 
Let us make this year’s vote the largest ever recorded in our history! 
Get out and vote November 4th! Urge all your friends to do likewise. 


Insurance Company 
i 
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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 





Celebrating its Thirty-Fifth Birthday, 
Forbes is lustier than ever. 


Thanks mainly to generous infusion of 
young blood. 


We look forward hopefully to still fur- 
ther growth in the next thirty-five years. 


To all our subscribers, and advertisers, 
deep gratitude! 


Eisenhower and Stevenson seein to be 
running neck-and-neck. 


This publication is profoundly convinced 
the U.S. needs a change of Administra- 
tion. 


Governmental corruption has become 


shockingly rife. 
Housecleaning is imperative! 


Economy must supplant profligacy—or 
we may perish! 


Today Union Leaders are dictatorially 
in the saddle. 


The public are becoming more keenly 
disposed to strike against strikes. 


Oer dollar is now worth only a trifie 
over 50 cents. 


Under another spasm of Democrats 
would it sink to 25 cents? 


The sound groundwork laid by Gen. 
Eisenhower in Western Europe is be- 
ginning to yield encouraging fruit. 


Looks as if Stalin is backing away from 
World War III. 


Good American stocks still look good. 


Low-income securities don’t fit into 
Democratic inflation. 


“Federal Payrolls Now $9,541,000,- 
000.” Recordbreaking. And threatening 
to break us. 


Don’t blindly buy touted Canadian 
stocks. 


Tested-and-tried American utility shares 
are safer. 


“Farm Yields Most Promising.” Very 
important. 


"U.S. eteery 


Expenditures Soar." 
Of course, under 


pendthrift Truman. 
—B.C.F. 





THE BUSINESS PIPELINE 





LasT MONTH in Manhattan 24-year-old 
Barbara Ellis was freightened by a man 
in her room. She screamed. Startled, 
the prowler first grabbed her throat to 
shut her up, then snatched her purse 
and bolted. Businessmen last month 
were less acutely but just as realistically 
scared in the dark of hard-to-predict 
economic trends. 

Thirty-five pre-Keynesian years ago 
when America was at War I heat, look- 
ing ahead was relatively easy. Not 
knowing its own strength, the country 
flexed its productive muscles for the 
first time, reveled in undreamed of 
power. If textiles, heavy goods, ship- 
ping and farming were over-expanding, 
all the better. If wages and consumer 
prices rang hog wild, it was all part of 
the pressing design: win the war. For 
the few who worried over post-war re- 
action, there was the cosy conviction 
that when battle demand slaked, prices 
would subside, business could settle 
into a profitable groove, grow sleek 
filling the needs of a bigger, richer 
nation. Thinkers in the terrible ‘teens 
still had to learn that an economic 
step once taken can never be fully re- 
traced. 

By last month, warned by the woes 
of their fathers to prepare for bust in 
times of boom, reers forecasting the 
years ahead traded rose-colored glasses 
for a critical, telescopic eye. There was 
no war to win—only a deadlocked 
Korean “police action.” And advancing 
business activity had never yet slowed 
down without crashing. From July, 
1951, to July, 1952, the Consumer Price 
Index climed to 234.9, up 3.2% to an 
alltime high. Commerce Secretary 
Charles Sawyer and Economic Stabili- 
zation Administrator Roger Putnam 
blatantly contradicted Ellis Arnall’s 
panicky wail that upper steel prices 
will cost Americans $100 per family; 
still, no one expected inflation to end. 
Best Washington minds foresaw an 
unavoidable 2% to 8% CPI hike by July, 
1953. At the same time, most agreed 
with Sawyer that “business looks pretty 
good for the near future, with no ap- 
preciable letdown in sight.” 

Inflation guesstimators leaned on 
these facts: 

(1) Until 1955, manufacturers can 
expect large-scale defense spending if 
the policy recently clarified by Presi- 
dential Advisor Robert C. Turner is 
carried out. “We are approaching the 
defense spending peak,” said he. And 
by June 30, 1953, the rate of expendi- 
ture should be at or above a $14 billion 
quarterly rate.” With foreign aid ship- 
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ments, military outlay now averages 
$12.25 billion quarterly. 

Defense Secretary Robert Lovett 
does “not foresee any departures from 
present goals and time schedules of the 
program” to be realized by 1955. After 
that, domestic and foreign civilian mar- 
kets will have to take up the slack. To 
prepare money-making minds for the 
big day, Sawyer promises to have a de- 
partmental study on post-defense busi- 
ness markets completed by January 1, 
1953. 

(2) Added to defense money pres- 
sure in prices and wages, private busi- 
ness, say SEC estimates, will pour an- 
other $14.8 billion into plant and 
equipment in the last half of this year. 
The cash will add up to $27.5 billion 
for all of 1952, $7.1 billion in the final 
three months. These plans imply that 
business generally “does not expect ex- 
tensive delays in machinery equipment 
deliveries because of the steel strike.” 
In the wake of the strike, Controlled 
Material Planners had to reshuffle allo- 
cations to account for 18-20,000,000 
tons lost. To do it with least confusion, 
mills were allowed to ship orders on 
the basis of original plans. Civilian 
users got about 60% of their third- 
quarter share, are promised less in 
1953’s first few months. 

(3) Despite the questionable steel 
supply, auto production got back to al- 
lowed capacity, hit more than 100,000 
cars a week. Westinghouse VP J. H. 
Ashbaugh announced his company’s ap- 
pliance division will up refrigerator, 
range, laundry equipment output by 
“25% or better” in WE’s Mansfield, 
Ohio, plant, by about 20% in Spring- 
field, Mass. Beamed Ashbaugh: “This 
year our sales showed more than 100% 
increase over 1951 and almost the same 
increase over 1950 in the so-called of 
months. If we were able to get all the 
material we could use, we could easily 
set a new high in our business.” 

(4) Retailers, who were stampeded 
into bulging inventories when Korea 
broke, eagerly anticipate a spell of 
“normalcy,” i.¢., a steady buying i 
crease. Department store sales for Av 
gust flashed a healthy 102.4 on the 
Forses Index (see page 55), up 36 
points from a year ago. Dun & Brad- 
street reported: “Consumer response t0 
fall apparel promotions appeared favor- 
able and many stores placed reorders 
comparatively early.” As a promise of 
more good things to come, credit me@ 
pointed out that credit instalment a 
counts are at a relative low, leave 
plenty of room for expansion. In 1940, 
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NOW... ALL of the TESTED METHODS 
For Turning PUBLIC OPINION 
IN YOUR FAVOR! 











1, How do you acquire the ability to influence public opinion? Verne Burnett, a long 
ail TEST ED time authority who has built good will for General Foods, supplies the answer in a unique 
isi- 5 FOR new book. He gives you his success secret: the basic formula for solving any public rela- 
an- iDEA N G tions job that may come your way. 
ind 
al GETT oR’ Here is a partial outline of the great amountof helpful information contained in his new 
ion R 4 book, “SOLVING PUBLIC RELATIONS PROBLEMS". 
nal you O: 
hat cros> T Chapter 1—What Public Relations Involves: special groups; 10 pointers on making a survey. 
ex: A its broad meaning, application to every phase of 
oil nen velellonenen - meee, ro eoge yO oe oe to a 
ie every tielad require well-rounde nowledge of P.R. own to tundamentais; the method of elimination, 
ce,’ 7 blocking out emotion, keeping open-minded; a suc- 
led Employees 2—Fundamental Factors of Human Nature: cessful secret of general management. 

digests of newest research studies on: knowing one's 
llo- Consumers self, drive for attention, urge for security—class 10—Developing the Strategy: the technique of 
900 St kh d differences—human cycles—new social trends—etc. ‘diversion from bad to good symbols—Major ex- 
an ockholders 3—What Journalism Can Teach You: facility in — « a a pert oe 
oe . : , : establishing a “team concept. 

; Executives interviews, human understanding, accuracy, broad 
lian 0 ‘ M human knowledge, objectivity, etc. 11—Finding the Theme: the spearhead < strategy 
ird- i ilies ; , , —how to find an idea or expression which typifies 

oD crrmion Makers | ster rive "wal baie veg mentum tte etrpise_the sulin ponened by serena 

Editors problem Raga te prspnees§ yas asoeeeel. Creep: Pen ene 
t ’ . timing of project, geographic background, causes, 12—Devices to Dramatize the Theme: planning 
. Gov t Agencies etc. the right device, how to evaluate it, ideas for in- 
000 Gov’t Officials 5—Four Main Parts of Life: a unique checklist plant use, external use; 15 successful devices. 
. 5 ya to guide your research in understanding and solving 13—Rounding Out a Program: how to fit every- 

a” Communities a public relations problem. thing together into ol aig te: are rae 
$ i ’ ariety, timing, spacing;—how to budget—slanting 
tor, Clubs and Senta geainns Sar unennaye: Sete. 4:dee te ste Megat soltiendialien and building a list of 








Special Groups 


v 





tion of a problem in basic product, management, 
finance, sales, production, purchasing, research, hu. 
man relations, governmental relations. 


7—Other Aids in Public Relations 
Research: what to read for background, 
developing art of skim reading, reading 
between lines, strong memory, where to 
find information, use of a “digester”. 


8—Learning What People Really 
Think: how to use the tool of opinion 
research for understanding employees, 
community, dealers, consumers, citizens, 


suitable media—how to use specialists,—etc. 


14—THE FORMULA: the eight steps of the author's 
highly successful formula for solving public relations 
problems boiled down to an amazingly concise—and 
unforgettable—summary. 


(EACH CHAPTER IS FILLED WITH DOZENS OF 
EXAMPLES AND ANECDOTES TO ILLUSTRATE 
SPECIFIC POINTS. They make this book a remark- 
able case history manual, as well as an authoritative 
reference source that belongs in the library of every 
business executive.) 


ORDER NOW—for Yourself and Your Executives 


wemenmreaeeweseenwseeweeeeeaeewesesweewaseaeswee 


t B.C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. ro-1 & 
§ 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. ‘ 
b Enclosed is $........ ed ae copies at $3 each of Verne Burnette's sew book i 
' "Solving Public Relations Problems"—on approval. | understand that if volume doesn't 5 
come up to my expectations, | can return it within 5 days and get my money back. 
Bf (On N.Y.C. orders, please add 3% for Sales Tax). t 
RRs commis abo TIME onc wets nn Avnonarernnnr bane sae as SEE . 
I on, ERIE Sirceshe diss ne onan sasiingegnpey Space naeune pie ' 
5 SPER OE are ZONE...... a . 
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to buy fine 
property 


anywhere... 
pre-view through 


PREVIEWS 


The National Real Estate Clearing House 


In Fairfield, Conn.—A charming 8-room 
Colonial on 4% acres PLUS an executive's 
profitable, scientifically developed poultry 
business. Residence has 4 master bed- 
rooms, 2 baths. 20,000 sq. ft. of barns con- 

tain poultry business. Offered at $90,000 
; ...Ask for brochure 43820. 


On Cape Cod, Mass.—A beautiful island, 
17 acres of it, your own private world % 
mile offshore from Marion. Year ‘round 
12-room residence, 6 bedrooms, 4 baths, 
all public utilities. Offered at $85,000... 
Ask for brochure 50877. 


In Smithtown Branch, L. I. —“Willo- 
mere”. 56 acres of landscaped rolling 
country, bordering river, overlooking pri- 
vate lake and apple orchard. 5 bedrooms, 
5 baths; 3 svts’ bedrooms, 2 baths. Huge 
living room; oak-paneled recreation room, 
electric kitchen. Superb modern construc- 
tion. Offered at $95,000... Ask for bro- 
chure 43845. 


Ask your local broker—or us—for illus- 
trated merely a these or } send 

; hlUt s of property. Or may we send you: 
ior dl on real estate” () “How to 
sell real estate” () For Brokers only, 
“How Previews works through real 
estate brokers exclusively” 





BUYERS — save time! Let Previews 
give you complete information 
with pictures on homes, estates, 
farms, ranches, camps and busi- 
ness properties everywhere —in a 
wide price range. 

SELLERS — get results! Use 
Previews, the only nationwide mar- 
keting service for fine real estate. 


To buy or sell fine real estate anywhere, consult 


PREVIEWS nc. 


say they, savings claimed 4.9% of an- 
nual income, instalments 7.2% vs. this 
year’s 7.7% in savings, 6.2% in instal- 
ments. Consumers show keen discrum- 
ination, but they are buying again. 
Buyers once willing to wait for sharp 
price breaks have lost patience, figure 
prices will climb before they go down. 

(5) Another major factor currying 
inflation is housing activity. Although 
August house starts dropped 5% from 
July’s 102,400, they led the same pe- 
riod for 1951 by 11%. As the news came 
out, the Federal Reserve Board shelved 
mortgage credit controls until housing 
starts get back to a 1,200,000 annual 
rate. Government will no longer de- 
mand a fixed down payment and busi- 
ness birdwatchers read the move as a 
signal for more building. 

On the surface, prophets of a gradu- 
ally rising price trend were on to as 
sure a thing as the warranty offered by 
a non-chlorophyllated toothpaste maker. 
His blurb: “The only toothpaste guar- 
anteed not to turn green in the tube.” 
To make up for wrong guesses, there 
are a number of controls in the market 
itself. If apparel or appliance prices 
slip, fair trade agreements will curb 
sharp dips. Storekeepers are buying 
with caution, will not have large inven- 
tories to dump. 

But along with signs of burgeoning 
activity at home, economists with wider 
vision last month noticed a familiar old 
storm brewing abroad which threatened 
to ruffle American complacency. The 
French, British, Swedes, Dutch and 
Swiss, lamented a United Nations re- 
port, “are eating, drinking, traveling 
and buying less this year than last.” 
First quarter of 1952 “was a period of 
stagnation in nearly all branches of re- 
tail trade and actual depression in 
some. Industrial employment and pro- 
duction stagnated or fell. The volume 
of consumption continued to fall and 
exports marked time.” 

Will American exports suffer? In 
July, shipments dropped from June’s 
$1.16 billion to $1.01 billion, or 18% 

















































(24% below 1952’s monthly average) 
Largest decrease came from the mc 
sensitive product—textiles. Loss in ex 
ports is slight compared with domest 
sales. But foreign markets have beer 
taking big percentages of U. S. prod 
ucts—wheat, 35%; raw cotton, 40%; 
trucks, 15%; tractors, 20%; typewriters 
16%. Lost overseas earnings can cau: 
unemployment at home, at least im 
some sections of the economy. Starting 
"\st April, exports began to sag and are 
still headed downward. One Washing- 
ton economist bets Congress will be 
lobbied into giving more foreign aid, 
rather than less. “Foreign nations,” he 
argues, “can only buy from us in the 
amount they earn from exporting or 
from U. S. investments unless they 
draw on gold and dollar reserves. The 
only alternative is U. S. aid. Dollar 
shortages are the big reason for export 
cutbacks.” 

In textiles, a “psychological” ind 
try, softer world demand is ially 
significant. Dropoffs in exports coup 
with less than anticipated domest 
sales may spur a violent reaction, Whea’ 
mills sold out in 1952’s third quarter, 
prices rose. Were the boosts justified? 
Sheets, hosiery, carpets have all been 
marked up recently despite some wage | 
reductions and no significant climb in 
material costs. If heavy reorders do not 
appear, or a few large contracts are 
cancelled, the price of second-hand 
print cloth will drop first, then come 
factory layoffs, finally slashed consumer 
price tags and lower profits. 

In other fields the sudden spurt in 
appliances and auto volume after the 
end of credit curbs seems to have sub- 
sided. TV sales boosts last month were 
largely in areas where new stations 
opened. 

A few months ago the inflation 
screamer based his predictions on sup- 
ply shortages. These have not material- 
ized. Predictions of higher prices based 
on a hoped for increase in demand are 
far weaker. They may not be a scream, 
but a whistle in the dark. 
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NEXT ISSUE: 


Big Tobacco—A long look at American Tobacco, whose three brands command 3% 


of the cigaret market. 


Bank Lineup—Of America’s ten biggest banks, one makes a profit of .009 on total assets 
and another only .0035. Forses tells which is which, and gives the top ten a thorough 


statistical look. 


Name 


Forses, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 10-1 
I enclose: TF $5 for 1 year of Forses, [1] $10 for 3 full years 
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49 EAST 53x0 STREET, NEW YORK 22, N. ¥ 
BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
20 Kilby St. 231 S. LaSalle St. 900 Wilshire Blvd. 


PALM BEACH PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
270 S. County Rd. 1518 Walnut St. 68 Post St. 


State 


Canada $1 a year extra, Pan-American $2 a year extra, Foreign $5 a year este 
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Zone City 
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New Kralastic J stays tough—even at —40° F! 


If you need a plastic with high impact 
strength under the severest of winter 
conditions, then you’d better investi- 
gate Kralastic J. It’s a great new 
development from the laboratories of 
Naugatuck Chemical. 

This remarkable, high impact styrene 
copolymer... 


® retains unusual toughness at tem- 
peratures as low as -40° F. (Izod 


Nagel Ove 


Division of UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY « Naugatuck, Conn. 


BRANCHES: Akron e Boston e Charlotte e Chicago e Los Angeles e Memphis 
IN CANADA: Naugatuck Chemicals, Elmira, Ontario 


MARVINOL® vinyl resins ¢ KRALASTIC® styrene copolymers ¢ VIBRIN® polyester 
Synthetic Rubber e Agricultural 


New York ¢ Philadelphia 


resins e Rubber Chemicals e Aromatics 
Chemicals « Reclaimed Rubber ¢ Latices 











notched impact, 6 ft. Ibs.) 


@ remains rigid and dimensionally 
stable at temperatures as high as 
170° F. 


@ has high tensile and flexural 
strength throughout this entire tem- 
perature range 


@ offers excellent resistance to the 
aging effects of time and weather 


eee tt ded | 


Naugatuck Chemical Plastics Division, 2810 Elm Street 
Naugatuck, Connecticut 


Without charge, send technical data on Kralastic for these end uses: 


NAME... 
| = 


As you can see, Kralastic J is ideal 
for such demanding applications as 
military equipment for Arctic use, 
high-altitude aircraft parts, frozen-food 
lockers, battery cases, or wherever 
winter exposure poses a problem. 


Find out more about this unusual 
new plastic resin and what it can do 
for you. Send us the coupon below, 
















WALL STREET 





1917-1952 

The bright October, 1917 skies are 
hardly noticed by Wall Streeters as 
they file into Delmonico’s at noontime 
to sip their soup and swap views on 
matters financial. Volume on the New 
York Stock Exchange is gaining on 
liquidation, which is sending prices of 
listed issues to new lows. By the year- 
end the share turnover will reach 103% 
on the 167,000,000 shares listed. (By 
the end of 1952 no more than a 15% 
turnover would be expected on 2,400,- 
000,000 listed shares. ) 

Apprehension filled the air that Octo- 
ber as it does today. And, surprisingly 
enough, concern for the future in 1917 
revolved about matters still causing 
concern in 1952. 

Talk on the Street on that long ago 
October day centered on the break in 


rail security prices. Blame for this was 
hurled at the Government—at the ICC, 
in particular, for having just refused the 
carriers a 15% rate hike on the grounds 
that “they are not in need of this relief.” 
Re-echoing the past, Pennsy traffic VP 
Fred Carpi last month proposed: “Rail- 
road rate making should be put in the 
hands of railroad management... . 
Roads should be permitted to adjust 
their rates ‘promptly’ when faced with 
‘sudden and sharp increases in wage 
and material costs’. . . . The extremely 
unfair fourth section of the Interstate 
Commerce Act should be repealed.” 
Munching saltines, Wall Streeters in 
1917 worried along with Secretary Mc- 
Adoo about selling a newly-launched $3 
billion Liberty Loan issue. Concern 
over Government financing in today’s 
Government bond market is such that 





G Why Buy Municipals? 


Quite frankly not everybody should. Because for most 
people common stocks offer a more attractive return. 


But as your income increases, that’s not nearly so true. 


Take a man for instance, who files a joint return on 
$45,000 of taxable income. He can realize the same return 
after taxes from a tax-free municipal yielding 2%, as he can 
from a taxable stock paying 8%. 


Lots of investors, of course, are familiar with the tax-free 
features of municipal bonds already—take full advantage 
of them to increase the net income from their holdings. 


But lots of others don’t understand this tax-saving 


opportunity. 


That’s why we've just published a new booklet called 


“MUNICIPAL Bonpbs”’. 


It begins with a chart comparing net yields from taxable 


and tax-free securities at various income levels 


... shows 


just how important municipal bonds may be to you. 


Then it describes the different kinds of bonds you can 


buy .. 


pare them as to quality. 


. explains how they’re priced . . . tells how to com- 


It covers why and how they’re issued, why they're such a 
safe investment, why we feel we can help you select those 


best suited to your situation. 


If your income is over $10,000 a year, we think you'll want 


to read “MunicipaL Bonps”. 


course. Just write— 


There’s no charge for it of 


Department SD-90 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 103 Cities 








the bond fraternity insists “we've hardly 
a man alive who remembers ’17.” The 
$11 billion debt maturity now due is 
expected to “roll over” quietly since the | 
Fed owns the major share of the matur. 
ing certificates and the Treasury is of- 
fering the highest interest rate in 14 
years—a 2%% 14-month note. Nonethe- 
less it is expected to weaken the current 
sloppy market. This is because “attri- 
tion”—the amount of a refunded issue 
not tendered for exchange because 
holders choose to demand redemption 
in cash—hit the unheard of high of 17% 
in the Treasury’s most recent refunding, 
Notes C. F. Childs & Company, the 
oldest house in America specializing in 
Government securities: “In the days 
when the ‘rolling over’ of %% certificates 
was a cut and dried routine, attrition of 
1% to 38% was common, 5% unusual and 
10% almost never seen.” 

Strange new terminology was heard 
in Delmonico’s in October 1917. The 
longer-term implication of a new levy 
under the War Revenue Act was te 
hashed. Its name? The Excess Profits 
Tax. Wall Streeters then as now griped 
about the method of levying EPT and 
figured what it would deduct from cor- 
porate earnings. 

Coupled with talk of EPT was con- 
cern over “drastic income taxes . .. 
which tend to materially weaken the 
ability of large numbers of the popula- 
tion to subscribe to the new Liberty 
Bonds to the extent they would wish.’ 
Wall Streeters told each other then 
“that the Government's borrowings 
must come out of future savings.” The 
national debt that year amounted to 
$853 million versus this year’s $263 
billion. During 1917 the Government 
collected some $795 million in income 
taxes, including $101 million from EPT, 
last year some 44,000,000 taxpayers 
turned about $47 billion over to the 
Treasury. 

Wall Street blames taxes for current 
woes ad nauseum. Almost anyone that 
you might speak with expresses the 
opinion that a new administration—Ikes 
—will revise the capital gains ta 
Streeters remind one another that i 
looked pretty much as though that tax 
was out the window in-the weeks just 
before Korea and that there is as much 
reason for lifting the capital gains ta 
today as there was in June of 1950. The 
amounts of money received by the 
Treasury from this levy, it is argued, 
are meaningless—while the tax makes 
the potential securities buyer shy 
discourages the would-be seller. Result 
capital that should be going into indus 
trial growth is frozen. 

Though flags waved in war ye 
1917, much concern was expressed t 
garding the downtrend in corporat 
profits. While such Big Board stalwatts 
as Air Reduction, American Shipbuil¢ 
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7 Note the 
UNDERWOODS 


wherever you go! 






















over ?Q00,000 of them! 


No wonder Underwood is the typewriter leader of the world 


That represents a lot of typewriters for business . . . 
perhaps more than you’d think possible from one 
manufacturer. 


Have YOU seen the new Underwood Typewriter 
with that smooth, s-m-o-o-t-h touch and Underwood's 
exclusive See-Set Margins. 


Ask your local Underwood representative to give 
you a demonstration. There is no obligation on 
your part. 


Then you'll see, too... and quickly... why over 
seven million Underwoods have been purchased to 
speed so much of the world’s typing. 


Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters + Adding Machines + Accounting Machines 
Carbon Paper + Ribbons 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 
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“Why don’t you talk to the people at Chase?” 


“Chase’s Commercial Banking Department handles 
thousands of problems just like yours each year.” 


“Chase is ideal for your type of prob- 
lem. I faced the same situation not 
long ago, and a visit to the Chase 
National Bank was most helpful. 
“Like you, I had to expand my 
plant for defense needs. The speed 
and efficiency of Chase’s operation 
impressed me. The speed, because it 
helped me get into production fast. 
The efficiency, because the financing 
program they set up proved more 


than adequate, and never over-bur- 
dening. 

“They can offer you a complete 
banking service, including an objec- 
tive analysis of the financial needs of 
your business, plus special loans for 
plant expansion. 

“What’s more, when you work with 
the people at Chase, their specialists 
are at your disposal to help improve 
your operation ... contributing ideas 


14 


that may save you money and worty. 

“With such complete service, and 
with such large resources and wealth 
of experience, Chase and its Commer- 
cial Banking Department are ideal 
for every type of business with 3 
financial problem. 

“All in all, I certainly found that 
‘IT PAYS TO DO BUSINESS WITH 
CHASE’. Why don’t you talk to the 
people at Chase?” 


Forbes 
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The following day | did talk to Chase 


I called Chase’s Commercial Bank- 
ing Department, and Chase moved 
fast. One of their top men came to 
my office the next day. Briefly, I ex- 
plained our problem. 

We were a medium size, well- 
established chemical firm. Like many 
of our competitors, we wanted to ex- 
pand to meet new defense contracts. 
But large expansions require large 
expenditures and we felt it unwise to 
drain our working capital. 

After a discussion of our problem 
with Chase’s man and our board of 
directors, we made a thorough tour 
of the plant. Our Chase representa- 
tive was meticulous in his observa- 
tions. 

The net result of his visit was a 
plan carefully tailored to our needs. 
rhis plan provided us with the nec- 
essary funds... funds we could draw 
on at any time during the period of 
construction. A conservative repay- 
ment schedule was satisfactorily ar- 
ranged. 

Our new plant is already in pro- 
duction... and we’re covering our 
loan payments easily. 

_It was a smooth, clean-cut, effi- 
cient transaction. And Chase gave us 
direct, personal service throughout. 
All in all, from start to finish, it 
showed us how much “IT PAYS TO 
DO BUSINESS WITH CHASE.” 





Chase has men trained and experienced to 
handle expertly the financial problems of 


every industry. Why not write, call or 
come in, 


It pays to do business with Chase 


¢ THE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
‘MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP.] 
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fj ing, Chicago Yellow Cab, Household 


Finance, Idaho Power, McIntyre Porcu- 
pine and Texas Utilities began paying 
dividends, it was also a year, as now, 
when dividend cuts and ommissions 
loomed. 

Members who paid anywhere from a 
high of $77,000 to a low of $45,000 for 
NYSE seats (versus today’s $41,000) 
were not concerned about mutual 
funds, which just didn’t exist. Now, In- 
vestors Diversified Services has joined 
the elite 60-odd corporations whose as- 
sets are over $1 billion. Wall Streeters 
then as now pondered the whither of 
new corporations, although electronics, 
the effect of atomic energy on utilities 
and petrochemicals, did not enter dis- 
cussion. There was caution demon- 
strated in taking up the $3 million stock 
issue of Union Carbide and Carbon 
Carbide as they formed a new corpora- 
tion under the laws of N. Y. State. 
That week, too, a company named Gen- 
eral Motors was dissolved and in its 
stead General Motors Corporation ap- 
peared. Wall Streeters agitated about 
inflation in October, 1917. U. S. Steel 
had just upped wages 10% and its com- 
petitors had followed suit. 

Over on the Curb that fall things 
moved at a moderate pace. How could 
it be otherwise when men were pru- 
dent? Reported a financial writer of the 
day: “On the Curb there are no restric- 
tions whatever. Any security may be 
dealt in and anyone can make prices 
and have them included in the list of 
those who make it a business to furnish 
records of daily transactions.” The SEC 
had not been born nor was the Curb an 
important international securities mar- 
ket. 

Back in 1917 life was much simpler. 
Total money held by the Fed was but 
$816 million against the current $4.1 
billion. Money in circulation hit $4 
billion versus June’s $29 billion. An 
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BUSINESS AL FRESCO: the Curb was 
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average of 200 stocks yielded about 
7.9% then. Today’s yield, lowest in fotr 
years: 5.3%. 


Wire-tapping 


By law wire-tapping is not permitted, 
but if it were, here is the sort of wisdom 
you might glean: 

Admiral is preparing to enter the air- 
conditioning market, and so is Inter- 
national Harvester, with units for 
lower-priced homes. Harvester already 
has a refrigeration plant well able to 
handle an air-conditioning assembly 
line. . . . American Stores, biggest food 
chain in eastern Pennsylvania and west- 
ern New Jersey, will profit considerably 
from U. S. Steel’s Fairless Works in 
Trenton. This chain has already spent 
$50-55 million for rehabilitation and 
thus is expected to be able to improve 
profit margins by half of one per cent 
to 1%. 

John Fox’s farewell to Western 
Union is not just a case of money get- 
ting tighter and the new publisher of 
the Boston Post needing more of it for 
his newspapering. Fox reached an im- 
passe with Western Union management 
and began pondering how hazardous it 
would be to hold 180,000 shares over 
the longer term if the company were to 
show a deficit or if earnings reached 
only $1 to $2 per share. . . . Potential of 
new Fedway Stores division of Feder- 
ated Department Stores opening in 
Texas next month does not yet show up 
in the price of the company’s stock. The 
expected good performance of the new 
units may well boost company earnings. 
. .. Magnolia Pete stands to profit from 
the new Texas oil discoveries, as does 
Anderson Pritchard. . . . Such major oil 
companies as Jersey Standard and So- 
cony-Vacuum are sending little memos 
on the subject of government cartel 
charges to stockholders along with divi- 
dend checks. . . . The trusts have been 














Would 





you 


Think about it—personally! As treas- 
urer. As purchasing agent. As an individual 
in any executive position. 

Wouldn’t you be expected to insist that 
your firm’s accounts receivable and other 
business records be kept where they were 
safe against loss by fire? 

Are they? Or are you taking the risk that 
puts 43 out of 100 firms out of business 
when fire destroys their records? 


Are you entrusting them to a safe without 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
label—a safe that simply acts as an 
incinerator when temperatures get 
above 350°F? Are you counting on 


The Mosler Safe Company e 


Je Mosler Safe 


World's Largest Builders of Safes and Bank Vaults 
Consult classified telephone directory for name of the Mosler dealer in your city, or mail the coupon now for free informative material. 


be the one 
“to blame’.. 


if fire destroyed the records 
your firm needs to stay in 
business? 


a 

a fireproof building for protection—when 
all it does is wall-in and intensify a fire 
that starts inside an office? 

Have you read the clause in your insurance 
policy that says: ‘Proof-of-loss must be 
rendered within 60 days’’? 

After a fire is too late. Better find out, 
today, how little it costs to protect your 
records—and your business future—with 
a modern Mosler “A” Label Record Safe. 
It’s the world’s best protection. 


IF IT’S MOSLER . . . IT'S SAFE 


Since 1848 


Dep’t “F-10"’, Hamilton, Ohio 


Please send me (check one or both): 
© Free Mosler Fire “DANGERater,” which will indicate my fire risk in 30 


seconds. 


0 Illustrated catalog, describing the new series of Mosler Record Safes. 


Name 





¥ 
Get your FREE Mosler ‘‘FIRE 


DANGERater” right away. Ends Positio 





guessing. Dials your exact fire risk 





. aa, bee Firm Name 
easily, quickly. Indicates proper 
protection for your records. Mail Address, 





coupon for yours, now! City. 





Company 





heavy sellers of oils and rails, The latter 
may look good for the near-term, but 
for the long pull the outlook is gloomy. 
Rails are losing traffic on their more 
profitable cargoes to truckers, barges 
and air freight. Carloads are off about 
14% and there is nothing to indicate 
that their tremendous physical plant 
will be less costly to maintain in the 
years ahead.... 

Municipal bond men have the shakes. 
Already their's is a market over- 
loaded with inventory that the new 
$170 million public housing bonds 
won't help. But what really has this 
market astir was the recent Florence, 
Alabama flotation for the purpose of 
building a textile plant for private oper- 
ation. . . . Could this be indicative of a 
trend, bond men worry, and if so how 
would the Government react? Would 
the Federal administrators, could the 
Federal administrators slap a tax on 
municipals? 


New offerings 

Said L. M. Klauber, chairman of San 
Diego Gas & Electric Co.’s board when 
hinting at new financing possibly late in 
the winter: “the form that financing 
will take depends upon you boys and 
what you do with your market.” ... 
However, not all corporations are in a 
position, even if they share Mr. Klav- 
ber’s sentiments, to await further mar- 
ket developments before seeking new 
money. Stirring particular interest are 
the forthcoming offerings: By Anheuser 
Busch, Inc. for the first time in its 100- 
year history, $35 million of debentures 
due in 1977... . Henry J. Kaiser Co. 
will be looking for $25 to $30 million, 
but which of the financing avenues the 
company will choose remains anyone’ 
guess. . . . Cleveland Electric is talking 
of a new common offering, possibly 0 
a basis of one new share for each five 


held. 


Straws in the wind 


Those few remaining bulls base their 
optimism on the fact that the present 
administration will stop at nothing t0 
assure a November victory. Thus, chat- 
ter about margin reduction is revived. 
The bears also recognize the Demo 
cratic zeal for victory but base theif 
position on such factors as the stretch- 
out of the stretch-out which, say they, 
won't help the market. 

Tidelands oil: It is expected Ike, # 
elected, will sign a bill returning the of- 
shore oil properties to their respective 
states—California, Texas, Louisiana 
Florida. This would benefit such cds 
panies as Signal Oil and Pure Oil. © 

Of course Ike boosters also look 
the end of double taxation on divi 
rates and to the end of EPT, tritely & 
plaining the latter as aiding “ 
stocks.” 
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2-Way Radio 





can multiply 
efficiency 

in Your 
Business foo! 


MOTOROLA INDUSTRIAL RADIO SYSTEMS 
speed operations, cut costs, increase efficiency 
for thousands of progressive companies 


Material handling costs cut by $20,000 in the first year! Nota 
miracle, but the actual record of Motorola 2-way radio in one 
company! Similar reports from thousands of leading firms tell 
the same story: Motorola radio saves time and man-power in 
every application. Inside your plant, materials move swiftly .. . 
waiting time goes down... production goes up. In out-of-plant 
service, deliveries are faster ... payloads are larger . . . efficiency 
goes up. Wherever you use it, Motorola 2-way radio centralizes 
control...co-ordinates action...saves vital man-hours. 
Quickly installed, easily operated and ruggedly built, it is a rough- 
and-ready tool always available for instant service. Write today— 
a friendly Motorola engineer in your vicinity will show you how 
Motorola 2-way radio can improve your business. 


Motorola 


Communications & Electronics Division 
4545 Augusta Bivd., Chicago 51, Illinois 


Rogers Majestic Electronic Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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Thompson Products, Inc. 
Johnson and Johnson Texas Illinois Natural Gas Co. 
Southern California Gas Co. 


American Bridge Co. 


New York Central RR. 











MOTOROLA LEADS IN DIVERSIFIED 
INDUSTRIAL COMMUNICATIONS 


Motorola Microwave carries voice communica- 
tion and control functions on thousand-mile, point- 
to-point relay networks. Motorola leads (2 to 1) 
in miles of industrial microwave installed and 

operating. ; 





Motorola Power Line Carrier puts communi- 
cation circuits on existing power lines, gives 
complete selection of voice and control functions. 


Motorola Railroad Radio serves yard areas, 
moving trains and complete railway systems 
with versatile 2-way radio, which saves time and 
money over every mile of right-of-way. 


Motorola Mobile Radio is today's outstanding 
valve in 2-way radio. Motorola provides instant 
contact wherever a man or a vehicle can go. 


Motorola Supervisory Control now reads, 
operates and verifies status of operative equip- 
ment from central control points over vast 
networks. 





Some of Major Comp Saving Time and 





Money With Motorola Communication Equipment 


Allis-Chalmers Rock Island RR. 


Sinclair Oil Company 


Eastman Kodak 
_ Timken Shell Oil Company 
Kaiser Steel Corp. Southern Pacific RR. 
Staley Mfg. Co. 
Ford Motor Co. 
Mid-Valley Pipeline Co. 


Kellogg Company 
Gardner-Denver 
Pennsylvania RR. 


Esso Standard Oil Co. 


International Minerals 
and Chemical Corp. 


Public Service Co. 
of Northern IIl. 
Missouri Pacific RR. 





Weyerhauser Timber Co. 


“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


by B. C. FORBES 





FORBES’ REJUVENATED EDITORIAL STAFF 


Young blood savors of energy, progressiveness, growth. 
Since this publication began rejuvenating its editorial staff 
seven years ago,when my son Malcolm (then 26) was named 
Assistant Publisher, our organization has greatly burgeoned 
out: our magazine circulation has more than doubled, we 
have multiplied our book publishing activities, expanded 
other allied operations, to such an extent that we have just 
celebrated our 35th Anniversary by practically doubling our 
office space. 

We have become a sort of outlet for Princeton super- 
brilliant graduates, doubtless because Malcolm, now a State 
(N. J.) Senator and actively campaigning for the Governor- 
ship, is a Princeton graduate—incidentally, voted the “Senior 
who had done most for Princeton University,” and last year 
hailed as “The New Jersey young man of the year.” Among 
others, Robert K. Heimann, our preeminently able Executive 
Editor, is classified as one of the most outstanding men ever 
emanating from Old Nassau. 

The average age of our editorial staff is exactly 32% 
years, notwithstanding that the list includes one member of 
this department, George Wolf, who began working for me 
even before the establishment of Forses Magazine. 

Throughout the last third-of-a-century I have advocated 
the infusion of fresh blood into business enterprises, have 
urged high-up oldsters to give younger eagles opportunity to 
spread their wings. The wisdom of this policy has been 
abundantly proved in our own modest establishment. The 
natural inclination of elderly, top-ranking executives is to 
hold on to their unchallenged power, to manipulate the reins 
arbitrarily. 

One vital reason why American business, industrial, finan- 
cial and other institutions have shot ahead of the rest of the 
world is that they have been piloted by the most capable of 
our youthful talents, have not been under the bondage of 
“dead hands,” as has been too often the case in other coun- 
tries. 

Long may America encourage the upsurge of its ablest 
young blood! 


GROW OLD RESIGNEDLY 


We often hear the admonition, “Grow old gracefully.” 
That, like many other things in life, is easier said than done. 
Having been living on borrowed time for two-three years— 
I am well into my 78rd year—I urge all oldsters to strive un- 
remittingly to accept age as contentedly as possible, at least 
resignedly. 

Of course, we perforce have to give up many activities we 
formerly zestfully enjoyed. But age, if we are philosophic, 
does bring some compensations. Unpleasantnesses, disap- 
pointments, are accepted more calmly. We ask less of life. If 


certain of our ambitions do not fructify, we more readily 
avoid skyrocketing our blood pressure. We count and ponder 
our past blessings rather than fret over failure to achieve 
unusually. 

When a young man, shortly after arriving in this country 
nearly half-a-century ago, in the big Brooklyn boarding 
house where I lived, there was a brass plaque alongside the 
fireplace in the spacious living room which showed half-a- 
dozen youngish men relaxing, some with their feet on a 
table, which bore this quoted caption: “After all, boys, this 
is God’s world, not ours.” 

After we complete our seventh decade, we learn, or 
should learn, to become reconciled more and more to the 
ways of Providence, become humbly less confident that we 
could run the universe much more successfully. 

So, let each and every one of us who have the good for- 
tune to outlive the Biblical allotted span concentrate ow 
minds on all the things we have enjoyed and gratefully 
strive to cultivate contentment, at least uncomplaining resig- 
nation. 

One source of happiness is to live unselfishly for others 
rather than selfishly for self, 

* 
Faith found on worth is unconquerable. 
* 


PRESIDENTIAL OUTLOOK UNCERTAIN 


“Who's going to be the next President of the United 
States?” That question was tossed at me continuously while 
overseas, is constantly asked since my return. 

Frankly, I had anticipated that the nomination of Gener 
Eisenhower would cinch Republican victory. But his eatly 
campaigning was without verve, failed markedly to set the 
country on fire. 

Since he discarded kid gloves and has waged a vigorous 
campaign, his prospects have brightened. 

But Governor Stevenson, although handicapped by the 
shocking Democratic mess, has wrought a good impressio0, 
has campaigned forcefully, fearlessly, pulled no punches. 

I could not conscientiously at this stage hazard a guess % 
to the winner. 


“HE SHOULD GO FAR.” HE HAS 


Almost twenty-five years ago I wrote this, in ForBEs, * 
garding the American business leader who lately has bet 
more prominent in the public eye internationally than a 
other U. S. business man: 

“Register another victory for youth. W. Alton Jones, this 
week selected by Henry L. Doherty as his first vice-pre* 
dent and right-hand man, is only 36. His fortes are finan 
and handling men smoothly. He is of the quiet, friend!) 
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type, extremely studious, intensely interested in his work, an 
ardent advocate of cultivating amicable relations with the 
public. He should go far.” ; 
Everybody in America, indeed most people throughout 
the world, today know that he has. 
In our issue of January 15, 1940, I wrote, in a comprehen- 
sive sketch of Mr. Jones’ career: 


Why did every executive in the utility and petroleum industry, 
as well as everyone in the organization, know definitely, all 
through the last decade who would succeeed Henry L. Doherty 
as head of the billion-dollar Cities Service Company? 

Why did the country’s electric power leaders accord him the 
highest honor within their power, election to the presidency of 
the Nee Electric Light Association, while he was still in his 
thirties 

Briefly, because this youngish man, William Alton Jones, orig- 
inally a farm lad from Missouri, had extraordinarily early devel- 
oped and demonstrated rare ability to analyze and solve large- 
scale business problems, brilliant capacity to handle difficult 
financial situations, unique aptitude for inspiring loyal teamwork 
within his own organization and the esteem of the foremost fig- 
ures throughout the utility and oil industries. 

When the destinies of Cities Service, fell, fully, upon the 
shoulders of Mr. Jones, the company was beset with immeas- 
urable, serious problems, especially financial..He wrestled 
with them heroically night and day until, through his mana- 
gerial genius, he restored the vast organization to the up- 
grade. Cities Service stock has soared from a pitifully few 
dollars a share to well over $100 a share, paying dividends. 

When the Germans were sinking our oil tankers, almost at 
will, on their way North during the last war, the Govern- 
ment decided it was imperatively necessary to establish 
overland transportation of this all-vital war-waging resource. 
The man picked to carry out this colossal, pressing task, 
with unprecedented speed, was Alton Jones. So swiftly and 
successfully did he direct construction of Big Inch and Little 
Inch pipe lines that Washington conferred upon him one of 
its highest awards, the Presidential Certificate of Merit. 

Yes, he has gone far. Today he is ranked among the very 
foremost of our Oil Goliaths. 

I know of no American business giant who toiled more 
unsparingly to achieve—or one who has more deserved to 
achieve. He is among the most unselfish, most sympathetic, 
most humane, most generous men—in thought as well as 
action—I have ever known. 

Could any human being aspire to a more worthy, noble, 
deserved tribute? 

* 
Purposeful steadfastness insures success. 


U.S. NOT POPULAR ABROAD 


In a poker game the big winner never is popular. Gener- 
ally speaking, the United States is not popular across the At- 
lantic. This is particularly true in Britain. Gratitude for all 
the billions of dollars we have ladled out to help Europe to 
re-gain its strength and prosperity is practically non-existent. 
Our motives are suspected. By insisting upon trans-Atlantic 
countries buttressing their military might, we are lamentably 
widely condemned for using them as cat’s-paws to ensure 
our own security and supremacy. 

From all I gathered abroad, the German people are more 
willing to exert themselves to the utmost to re-gain their 
Place in the world. While the Germans may not love us, 
they at least recognize more than do Britain, France, Italy 
what we have contributed to their restoration as a nation. 
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THIRTY-FIVE 


Anniversaries are milestones usually marked by sentiment. 
And business has come to realize that sentiment has a place 
in business. “Humanizer of Business” is probably the acco- 
lade most cherished by the founder of Forses. He has lived 
to see “human engineering” recognized as a vital part of 
sound management. To those in their sixties the passage of 
the last 85 years probably seems extremely rapid; to this 
writer (33) the 1980s seem far away, and any attempt to 
foresee the conditions three decades hence is an exercise 
more suitable to fiction. 

But in tipping their eyeshades to this anniversary, FORBES 
editors have written two fascinating articles for investors. 
In the Backward Look to 1917 it is intensely interesting to 
note what time has proven to be the 35 “best buys” of 1917. 
The presence of General Motors, du Pont, Woolworth and 
General Electric on a broker’s list of recommendations in 
that year would have been understandable. Most of the 
other names have since become household words in invest- 
ment-minded homes. But what about Vulcan Detinning and 
McIntyre Porcupine? 

In comparing Forward Look list of 35 with the 1917 one, 
it is reassuring to note that eight companies from the original 
show up again. In 1987 it will be interesting to see if they 
make the grade. Personally, I share the belief of that 
financial editor who opined that most of the winners for 
1987 are just a-borning. 

I hope on Forses’ 70th anniversary to be around these 
pages in the guise of “elder statesman” and to comment then 
on these comments of now!|—MALcoLM ForBsEs. 





Also, Western Germans realize more than other continental 
peoples the necessity for buckling down to hard work if they 
are to rebuild their country. 
* 
Share! 
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ANTHONY EDEN ASCENDING 


Anthony Eden’s star is ascending, Churchill’s descending. 
Insistence is growing in Britain that Foreign Minister Eden 
be accorded a more potent place in the government and that 
the aged Churchill relinquish more and more of his au- 
thority. Mr. Churchill, however, has reigned supreme so 
long during his lifetime that it is natural, human, that he 
resents being pushed into anything savoring of a back seat. 

The truth is that the conservative government’s policies, 
although thoroughly sound economically, and in the best in- 
terests of Britain’s future, are not popular with the unthink- 
ing multitudes. They want governmental pampering today; 
don’t give one instant’s thought to tomorrow. Churchill is too 
conscientious a statesman to cater unwisely, shortsightedly, 
to such demands. His sole, dominating objective is to rescue 
Britain from bankruptcy, to enforce present hardships in or- 
der to elevate the nation to a better, more solid future. 

Time and time again I was astonished by the shortsighted, 
selfish views expressed by rank-and-file Britons. “Give us 
everything free today—to hang with the future,” is the omi- 
nously alarming philosophy of a tragic number of Britons. 

Were an election to be held tomorrow or in the near fu- 
ture, I have a haunting feeling that Socialists might be re- 
turned to power. 














The following story, together with the front cover of this anniversary 
issue, was prepared and put to press without the knowledge of B. C. 
Forbes, editor and publisher of FORBES Magazine. 

The editors feel that reader-interest in the personal history of the 
Editor-in-Chief far outweighs any possible criticism on grounds of taste. 








CONSCIENCE WITH A BURR 


The facts on B. C. Forbes, with some comment 


WHEN William Randolph Hearst died 
last year, the press recorded “the end 
of the era of personal journalism.” The 
phrase is not quite accurate, in view of 
the decidedly active status of one vet- 
eran scribe who tried his own publish- 
ing wings exactly 35 years ago: Bertie 
Charles Forbes. 

Unlike Forbes’ early years as a writer, 
his early publishing years were not 
high-flying ones. Some of his Fridays 
were spent borrowing money for Satur- 
day payrolls. But if Forbes at first 
lacked publishing altitude, he had an 
aptitude which made up for it: he 
could write. And write he did, at a 
$50,000-a-year clip for the Hearst em- 
pire until 1942. So the editor and pub- 
lisher of Forses Magazine, “Devoted 
to Doers and Doings,” could be its 
principal underwriter as well. 

The appeal of the by-line which made 
such a salary possible (a 1985 McCann- 
Erickson survey showed him to be the 
Arthur Brisbane of the financial pages) 
is difficult to analyze. He is generally 
known, as was Princeton’s beloved foot- 
ball coach, Bill Roper, as an “inspira- 
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FORBES FAMILY AT CENTURY’S TURN: 


tionalist.” The early issues of ForseEs 
were full of “keys to unlock the door 
of success” and frankly laudatory lives 
of the men who were “making Amer- 
ica.” Yet blended with this Horatio 
Alger philosophy—which rested on the 
fact that B.C.’s own career was Alger- 
ian—was a vein of criticism as penetrat- 
ing as a Scottish winter and, at times, 
as prickly as a thistle. His favorite ad- 
jective was, and is, “unconscionable.” 
Charles M. Schwab called him the 
“humanizer” of business; others, its 
“conscience.” 

The origin of this animated industrial 
conscience was New Deer, Aberdeen- 
shire, Scotland. As sixth of the ten 
children born to Robert Forbes, a 
country tailor and storekeeper, Bertie 
Charles’ first lesson was as basic as any 
of the epigrams he later invented: “If 
a man would not work, neither would 
he eat.” Bertie herded cattle, dug pota- 
toes and gathered peat. He got so he 
could shine two pieces of silverware at 
once, one with each hand. For a whole 
winter he rose at five A.M. to shine 
the boots of vacationing Englishmen a 
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mile away (net season’s profit: $2.50). 

But even as a boy of 14, he decided 
that polishing boots before and apples 
during school was not for him. He 
signed up as compositor’s apprentice on 
a small city weekly at 75c per week (he 
thought “compositor” meant “writer”). 
After three years of typesetting he 
talked his way into a reporter's job in 
Perth; two years later he was subeditor 
on the Dundee Courier; and when the 
Boer War advertised the existence of 
South Africa, he went to Johannesburg 
where he helped found a new daily. At 
23, he was the journalistic prodigy of 
the veldt, with “inside” stories wormed 
out of political and business notables. 
Edgar Wallace, then editor, often al- 
lowed him the privilege of writing Wal- 
lace’s own signed column in the Rand 
Daily Mail. 

Like a good Scot, Forbes put most of 
his salary into the sock. And when his 
ego began to whisper “New York,” he 
was able to say goodbye to Wallace and 
sail off to America. During his first 
month in the world’s journalistic Mecca, 
he couldn’t get past the office boy of 
any paper in town. 

Finally, a letter of introduction got 
him in to see the reigning moguls of the 
New York Journal of Commerce, which 
was even then a prim and proper daily. 
It was politely conveyed to wanderer 
Forbes that the country’s “outstanding 
financial daily” had little use for a 
Scottish bumpkin who hardly knew 
Broadway from Wall Street. When he 
offered to work for nothing, though, the 
prim and proper Journalists unbent. 
After sampling his wares for a week, 
they made him a $15 cub. He had 
taken a pay cut of 80% to make the 
jump from Johannesburg to Park Row. 

Six months later, when the Rand 
Daily Mail offered him the cushy post 
of London correspondent, the Journal 
kept him by giving him his choice of a 
job. Knowing the value of a dollar by 
birth and by training, he picked a desk 
in the financial department. In addi- 
tion to his routine duties as reporter and 
later editor, he began a daily column 
under the head of “Fact and Com- 
ment.” The column, now two full pages 
of editorials for Forsrs, has never 
stopped. 

One reason he ultimately and single- 
handedly built his own magazine was 
the knowledge that a dollar’s value de- 
pends on how it is spent. In 1905, for 
example, he gave up his boarding house 
room to move into the old Waldorf- 
Astoria, then a rendezvous for the 
mighty. The new address cost him more 
than he was making, but it provided 
those intangible assets which later gen- 
erations of ambitious Americans ¢ 
“contacts.” 

By 1911 the contacts were still mult 
plying. He was three years away from 
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marrying and raising five sons (two of 
them, Bruce and Malcolm, are with the 
publishing company today). It looked 
as though he had settled down, at 32, 
to a busy double anonymity as editor 
for the Journal and editorial writer for 
the Commercial and Financial Chron- 
icle. But at this point the New York 
American was looking for a business 
editor, narrowed its best prospects 
down to two men—the financial editor 
on the Journal of Commerce and the 
Chronicle’s editorial writer. Since both 
men were B. C. Forbes, he got the job. 

Even then, the substance of his work 
was not uncritical. When he went over 
to the American, he specified that the 
views to be expressed in his columns 
should be his own—a rather daring ap- 
proach in the days when business jour- 
nalism was about as innocuous as busi- 
ness wanted it to be. Forbes wrote 
for Hearst exclusively until 1916. He 
got to know more about the titans of 
finance. He translated economics into 
clear copy. And he had an eye for the 
human side which attracted even those 
readers who owned no stock and cap- 
tained no industries. 

Well-armed (and well-heeled) as a 
writer, he was ready to put out his own 
business magazine—a venture which 
everyone advised him to forego. In the 
strict business sense, they were right. 
Atter three years he resumed his syn- 
dicated newspaper column, also wrote 
magazine pieces—for Colliers and Amer- 
ican Magazine among others. Working 
up to 84 hours a week, he began a 
double life which continued until 1942. 
During one depression year, FORBES 
employees helped by going on “Scotch 
week” (three weeks with pay, one with- 
out). Some $25,000 worth of the pub- 
lisher’s own salary checks piled up un- 
cashed in the safe. But when his sec- 
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FORBES in 1917: 
his eye was peeled for the human side. . . 


retary suggested they were “worthless 
paper” and should be bumed, he 
shrugged her off with an optimistic 
“No, no.” All have been cashed since. 

As an editorial figure, however, 
.Forbes was accepted from the first. He 
had something new and different to say, 
and the brass to say it. His opening 
lines in Volume 1, No. 1, issued Sep- 
tember 15, 1917: “Business was origi- 
nated to produce happiness, not to pile 
up millions. Are we in danger of for- 
getting this?” 

In the same issue he flayed George 
Jay Gould, scion of Jay Gould’s $80 
million railroad empire. Headlining 
him as a “highly-placed misfit,” Forbes 
attributed the dissipation of the Gould 
system to George’s “narrowness of vi- 
sion, unreasoning jealousy, distrust of 
both subordinates and rivals.” At the 


same time~he offered $1,000 for the 
best essay on “Who is the Best Em- 
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ployer in America?” In his seventh is- 
sue, along with his first list of the “Fifty 
Foremost” business leaders, he carried 
a rave story on the AFL’s Sam Gompers 
—whom most regarded as an enemy. 

The romantic success stories con- 
tinued, as did the windmill-tilting in 
the classic Don Quixotic pattern. The 
boldest was his serialized searing of 
Henry Ford in 1927 (“Slave Driving in 
Ford Factories,” “How Ford Dealers 
are Treated,” etc.). When some of his 
readers protested, he wrote an editorial 
entitled “Please Cancel Your Subscrip- 
tions.” Excerpts: “Anyone who assumes 
that it is entirely outside the province 
of this publication to indulge in criti- 
cism of powerful individuals or cor- 
porations had better stop subscribing” 
and “We place a higher value upon our 
freedom and self-respect than we do 
upon making money by mugwumpish 
obsequiousness.” Some years after-. 
ward, he underlined his independent 
attitude by a rataplan of critical edi- 
torials about R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, a crusade which lost him 
Camel advertising but left his self- 
respect intact. 

Between issues, he managed to write 
11 books, ranging from “Automotive 
Giants of America” to “499 Scottish 
Stories for the Price of 500.” And when 
he gave up his newspaper column in 
1942, he founded the Investors League 
to make stockholders a potent and vocal 
group—an objective which has been 
lately taken on by the New York Stock 
Exchange itself. For eight years as 
president and chairman of the League, 
he took no remuneration. But the busi- 
ness prophet did not go without honors 
in his adopted country. In 1935, the 
University of Southern California con- 
ferred the honorary degree of Litt. D. 
And early this year the Freedoms Foun- 
dation bestowed an award “For Out- 
standing Achievement in Bringing 
About a Better Understanding of the 
American Way of Life.” 

Today, at 73, he speaks of himself as 
“semi-retired’—but he still writes his 
editorials and business forecasts and 
spends most of his afternoons in ForBEs’ 
80 Fifth Avenue editorial rooms. 

The magazine has evolved with the 
new school of group journalism. Staff- 
written and objectively styled copy has 
replaced much of the personal reflec- 
tion, just as old inspirationalist foot- 
baller Bill Roper has given way to a 
new breed of analytical perspirational- 
ists typified by Charles (“Electronic 
Brain”) Caldwell. But whatever their 
technique, the editors of Forsss still 
operate on Bertie Charles Forbes’ orig- 
inal formula: to analyze top manage- 
ments for the financial community. 

After 35 years some of the burr has 
been smoothed out, but the conscience 
remains. 








THE 35 BEST BUYS OF 1917 


Of all the stocks listed on Stock Exchange and Curb in the year 
FORBES began to publish, these are the great capital gainers 


THE PROOF of the putting is in the taking. To find the big 
growth companies of the last generation, ForBes calculated 
percentage increases in market price from the lows of 1917 


to the lows of 1952. The capital gains listed below also 
allow for stock splits and stock dividends (but not cash 
dividends). The big 35: 


% INCREASE $1000 INVESTED IN 1917 


COMPANY 1917-1952 WOULD NOW BE WORTH 
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30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 


International Business Machines 


$148,800 


(In 1917, Computing-Tabulating-Recording) 


National Lead 
Federal Mining and Smelting 


Sunshine Biscuits 

(in 1917, Loose-Wiles) 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours. . 
F. W. Woolworth 
American Can 

Deere (farm equipment) 
Houston Oil...... 


May Department Stores. . 


Corn Products Refining... . 
Otis Elevator 


Gales Gaubide................ 
Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Allis-Chalmers 


American Machine and Foundry . . . 


A. O. Smith (metal fabricator)... . 
Sears, Roebuck 

McIntyre Porcupine 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
International Nickel 


ES 


This list breaks into a rather surprising industry grouping. 
The largest single category, with seven of the growth 
leaders, ts metals (including mining). There are as many 


NUMBER OF 


COMPANIES 
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CATEGORY 


Metals (fabrication and mining) 
Chemicals 

Retailers 

Machine makers 
Foods 

Oils 

Building Materials 
Office Equipment 
Automobiles 
Electrical Equipment 
Shipping 


7,079 71,786 
4,617 47,170 
3,294 33,939 
3,100 32,000 
2,700 28,000 
2,629 27,292 
2,584 26,842 


2.581 26,809 
2,259 23,593 
2,253 23,534 
2,150 22,500 
2,000 21,000 
1,969 20,692 
1,875 19,750 
1,837 19,370 
1,810 19,095 
1,767 18,667 
1,741 18,409 
1,718 18,182 
1,360 14,600 
1,167 12,667 
1,134 12,338 
1,133 12,333 
1,017 11,167 
979 10,792 
936 10,359 
923 10,231 
906 10,059 
888 9,879 
840 9,404 
832 9,318 
788 8,878 
177 8,769 
760 8,604 


retailers in the list—half a dozen—as chemicals. Here is the 
industry breakdown; each group is discussed in detail by 


the article named: 


SEE ARTICLE HEADED: 


“Mushrooming Metals,” page 23 
“The Explosive Chemicals,” page 27 
“The Best Sellers,” page 31 
“High Speed Machines,” page 34 
“Three Mouthfuls,” page 35 
“Lushest Gushers,” page 37 
“Dollars from Dirt,” page 38 
“IBM, Top Grower,” page 42 
“Motors,” page 44 

“Big Electric,” page 45 
“Fruitco,” page 46 
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CANCO’S CONWAY: 


MUSHROOMING METALS 


LasT SUMMER as the steel strike 
dragged on and tin cans all but disap- 
peared, West Coast canners feared their 
season’s crop would rot. By quickly 
switching tin plate inventories, Ameri- 
can Can Company helped save the day. 
The rescue underscored two factors 
helping the fabricator dominate its 
field—choice location and size. 

Twelfth best buy among 1917 com- 
mon stocks, Canco zoomed 2,150% on 
the market in 35 years. It shares the 
distinction of being among the 35 lush- 
est investments of that year with one 
other metal fabricator—Milwaukee’s A. 
O. Smith Corporation—four mining out- 
fits and the multi-armed National Lead 
Company. At its 1917 low, Canco com- 
mon went for 29%, slightly above 1952’s 
28% low point. But over the years, blue- 
chip American was split four-for-wne in 
1926, four-for-one again this year. 
Every 1917 share is now 16 and $1,000 
risked grew to $22,500. 

By swelling 979%, A. O. Smith landed 
26th on the list. Investors who bought at 
30 saw shares split five-for-one in 1927. 
collected a 100% stock dividend 11 
years later. At 32%, 1952’s cheapest of- 
fer, $1,000 paid for 33.83 shares bal- 
looned to $10,792 in 85 years. 

Family-controlled through Smith In- 
vestment Company's 53% ownership, 
$100 million A. O. Smith has long 
been less a big business than a tech- 
nological fairyland. Like many another 
heavy industry, the Midwesterner grew 
with the automobile, broke into the big 
time by solving “impossibilities” of mass 
production with bold imagination. To 
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closely related to the twelfth best buy was the seventh best buy 
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pay for progress, most earnings went 
back into plant. The firm mails chron- 
ically skimpy dividends (none at all 
from 1932 to 1939) and more than 
1,300 stockholders have had to be 
happy with royal market appreciation. 

A. O. Smith evolved from C. J. Smith 
& Sons, a baby carriage and bicycle 
frame maker set up in 1874 by an Eng- 
lish machinist with a brood of sons. 
One, who gave his name to today’s 
company, took over and bought out 
Federal Manufacturing Company in 
1904. Moustached, derby-hatted Arthur 
O. Smith made America’s first pressed 
steel car frame for the 1903 Peerless, 
soon angled a contract from Henry 
Ford for 10,000. But it was from third- 
generation Lloyd Raymond Smith that 
bigger growth dreams came after War 
I. During the war his men developed 
“Smithweld,” an arc welding technique 
for mass-producing allied bombs (later 
applied to War II’s blockbusters), put 
the outfit in the welding machine and 
supply business. 

More importantly, Ray spent six 
years and $8 million masterminding a 
continuous frame making machine 
which was a mechanical marvel in 1921 
and still is. With it, steel strip moves 
through two city blocks, more than 500 
separate operations. Out of the far end 
spew finished frames, one every eight 
seconds, 10,000 a day. If pushed, 
Smith Corp. figures this fabulous gadget 
could supply the nation’s total frame 
needs, has already coughed out 
35,000,000. 

As the oil industry gushed, Smith 
got into it. One day he watched steel- 
workers painstakingly fashion a huge 









pressure vessel, decided Smithweld 
could make it faster and cheaper, 
rushed out a prototype. When he 
showed it to a Texas Company execu- 
tive in 1925, he sold 25 on the spot. 
By year’s end Smith captured 90% of 
the market, still leads in pressure ves- 
sel production for oil, paper and chemi- 
cal makers. 

In 1927 he built a steel pipe welding 
plant to meet the 1920’s pipeline boom 
and by getting into pipe, Smith got its 
biggest headache. To lessen weight and 
increase wearability, Smith labmen 
spent years developing a glass coat for 
piping. Just as the improvement was 
ready, the boom fizzled and _ stocks 
crashed. Caught undiversified, Smith 
set out to expand its line. Asked the 
company, if glass-coated pipe is prac- 
tical, why not glass-lined vessels? When 
Roosevelt repealed prohibition, Smith, 
in the city made famous by beer, was 
geared to sell long-wearing, ultra-sani- 
tary glass-lined vats to brewers. Other 
quick profits came from supplying’ 
emergency steel kegs until the thirst- 
quenching industry loaded up on old- 
time oak containers. Wisely, the fabri- 
cator got out of coopering as quickly as 
he waded in. 

For further diversification, the firm, 
now headed by Chief Executive Wil- 
liam C. Heath, formerly with diesel 
engineer Fairbanks Morse, and Ray’s 
son President Lloyd B., bought into re- 
lated fields, stretched into others. In 
1927, Smith purchased Smith Meter 
Company of Los Angeles (gas and oil 
meters), picked up control of Sawyer 
Electrical Manufacturing (electrical 
devices) in the same city a year later. 








LLOYD R. SMITH: 
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Other acquisitions: in 1945, Toledo's 
Burkay Company and affiliated West- 
lake Products Company, to get into 
home hot water heaters; in 1950, Whirl- 
A-Way Motors, Inc., of Tipp City, 
Ohio; in 1951, Oklahoma’s Hughes 
Carburetor Company. Joining with 
Armco Steel, Smith formed A. O. Smith 
Corporation of Texas last year to turn 
out 30,000 to 35,000 annual tons of 
welded oil pipe and well casings. To 
broaden its 135-acre Milwaukee plant, 
Smith now has factories in Kankakee, 
Ill., Houston, Los Angeles, Tipp City, 
Succasunna, N. J., Elkhorn, Wis., To- 
ledo, Rochester, N. Y., Fort Washing- 
ton, Wis., and Milwaukee. In them, 
along with long-established products, 
mass-producer Smith welds heavy 
wares for railroads, oil companies, auto 
makers, aircraft; makes accessories for 
petroleum companies, meters, gauges, 
gas pumps, home water heaters, and 
an industrial product list as long as it 
is varied. 

Although it is far bigger (assets $393 
million), American Can faced few of 
the marketing or engineering problems 
solved by A. O. Smith, never needed 
broad diversification. Enjoying a con- 
tainer demand with only one historical 
trend—up—Canco made money even in 
darkest depression years. So much, in 
fact, that it never released sales figures 
until compelled to by the SEC. In 1933, 
while big customer Van Camp was 
bankrupt and Libby, McNeil & Libby 
lost $6.2 million, the container king 
earned $15.2 million. Tin plate con- 
sumption that year was only 0.75% un- 
der boom 1929’s. The reason: a canner 
packing for an anticipated sale must 
have cans whether he can sell them or 
not. And if he wants cans there are 
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only two places of any importance to 
get them, at Canco or from smaller rival 
Continental Can Company. 

Rather than growing to prominence, 
Canco was born big. It was hung to- 
gether in 1901 by a band of promotors 
led by Judge William H. Moore, Daniel 
Gray Reid and William B. “Tin-plate” 
Leeds, all of whom apprenticed in the 
merger trade by creating the Diamond 
Match and National Biscuit companies. 
With them was Edward Norton, head 
of the Norton Tin Plate and Can Com- 
pany. As an insider, Norton’s assign- 
ment was to soften up a host of small 
producers to the idea of one overall 
combine. His work was done well 
enough to persuade 123 out of 175 in- 
dividual companies to form American 
Can, a near monopoly controlling 90% 
of the nation’s business. 

Once the field was cleared, Canco 
made its first error. The combine 
greedily upped can prices enough to 
attract competition, largely in the form 
of Continental Can, organized, iron- 
ically, by Edward Norton and his son. 
But in a dozen years, American learned 
the lessons leading to its present size. 
In a 1913 anti-trust suit, the Court 
expressed a reluctance “to destroy so 
finely adjusted an industrial machine,” 
and anyway its market share was 
shrunk to 63%. Up to that time, Canco 
grew by gobbling competitors as they 
appeared. Afterwards, probably to 
avoid Washington attention, the com- 
pany expanded almost entirely from 
within. Between 1945 and 1951, for 
example, $183.6 million went for plant 
and expansion—$72.3 million from re- 
tained earnings, $64.1 million from de- 
preciation, the balance from _ loans. 
Meanwhile, under shrewd Carle C. 
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Conway, who married old Edward Nor- 
ton’s daughter, Continental mush- 
roomed three times as fast as Canco 
from 1913 to 1939 by devouring infant 
rivals. Today, the two hold more than 
80% of the tin container market. 

Although Canco and Continental are 
rivals, competition is never muddied 
by crude price-cutting. Because Ameri- 
can is biggest, it bargains for tin-plate 
prices with steelmen for the whole in- 
dustry. For the same reason it has long 
been price leader. Mistakes of Canco’s 
brash youth were well-learned. Prices 
have been set to allow constant profits, 
have never been high enough to lure 
large numbers of competitors or cus- 
tomer complaints. Since can making is 
very nearly a duopoly, both General 
Lucius Clay’s Continental and President 
William C. Stolk’s American enjoy 
monopoly locations at some points; each 
competes with the other in areas able 
to support both. In rare spots, smaller 
fabricators fill a share of the demand. 

Rivalry is real but comes via service 
to canners, elaborate research labs and 
from closing-machine maintenance. Un- 
til 1950, when the courts prohibited 
the practice, Canco, as well as Con- 
tinental, discouraged customers from 
switching from one supplier to another 
by letting out machines on long-term 
leases, providing cans on contract. It 
was this device more than any other 
that tied big canners to Canco’s account 
list. With it, American built a sprawling 
empire of 62 manufacturing plants, 
seven machine shops, 17 service sta- 
tions, 76 warehouses, two sorting sta- 
tions and an ultra-slick lab at May- 
wood, IIl. 

It is difficult for investors to judge 
whether the company would have paid 
better dividends in the long run if 
money plowed into services and re- 
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search had been distributed. At one 
time, the well-fed fabricator had a 
name for product complacency (é.g., 
oil companies reputedly asked for mo- 
tor oil cans), but this is no longer true. 
To keep up changing packaging habits, 
American is heavily committed to mak- 
ing fiber and combination fiber and 
metal containers, now bringing in more 
than 10% of gross sales. 

Closely related to tin cans and seventh 
best buy of 1917 is New Jersey’s Vul- 
can Detinning Company, a 50-year-old 
plant devoted to recovering tin and 
steel from tin plate scrap. Under long- 
term contract to buy scrap from Con- 
tinental, which owns more than 20% of 
the firm, Vulcan appreciated 2,629% by 
the simple trick of clinging to the coat- 
tails of a rocketing industry. Set in mo- 
tion when commonly-owned Vulcan 
Western and Vulcan Metal Refining 
companies merged, the detinner did its 
work with a European electrolytic 
process, recovered metallic tin. In 1912 
a new plant went up at Sewaren, N. J., 
to produce tin tetrachloride. It was 
used for weighting silk, a field that 
folded with the coming of rayon. At 
the 1917 low, Vulcan common went 
for 6 and President W. J. Buttfield’s 
influence was just beginning to be felt. 

Buttfield, succeeded by son Alfred 
when he died in 1949, bought Repub- 
lic Chemical Company in 1920, rebuilt 
its plant 20 years later to establish the 
world’s biggest detinning plant at 
Neville Island, Pa. Its capacity: an an- 
nual 200,000 tons of tinplate recovered 
by a Vulcan researched process. With 
Continental in 19438, Buttfield bought 
into Marco Chemical, a nearby Se- 
waren plastics producer. Later, in the 
same town, Vulcan set up a new layout 
for reclaiming low-grade concentrates. 

While Vulcan performed its little- 


advertised functions for industry, man- 
agement built assets to $7 million. And 
with investments carried at $1.6 million 
(worth about $2.7 million at the mar- 
ket) President Alfred Buttfield aims at 
more expansion. For investors buying 
into Vulcan 35 years ago, $1,000 
brought back $27,292 at this year’s low. 
Common was split five-for-one in 1947, 
two-for-one in 1950; dividends were 
paid since 1933. 

Equally prosaic, but surprisingly 
profitable, is the record of fourth best 
buy Federal Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany ($12.3 million assets). When 
Federal stumbled along at the bottom 
of the market at 1917's 8% low, its 
prospects excited few genuine investors. 
In front of the common stood $12 mil- 
lion in 7% preferred with dividends far 
in arrears. As it still does, the miner 
dug out a steady flow of zinc, lead and 
silver from a bundle of properties with 
names like Ohimo, Lucky Syndicate, 
Morning and Page in the hills of Idaho, 
Wyoming and Missouri, was and is at 
the mercy of metal price ups and 
downs. It controls the Fairview Mining 
Company in Canada; Idaho’s Black- 
hawk Mining & Development Com- 
pany, Wyoming Mining & Milling and 
Government Gulch Mine, and Green 
Hill Cleveland Mining Company in 
Wyoming. In turn, Federal is controlled 
by 55%-owner American Smelting and 
Refining. ASR President Kenneth 
Brownell heads the smaller concern, is 
in process of trying to merge the two. 

Despite advanced technology, Fed- 
eral unearthed no more metal in 1951 
than in 1917, although profits rose 40% 
with higher metal prices. Its real day 
in the market was delayed until 1939 
when all arrearages were cleared and 
preferred was retired. Until 1937 only 
one common dividend went out. But 
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with capitalization cleaned, Federal 
common leaped high enough to per- 
suade directors to split shares five-for- 
one in 1939. Earnings boosted the issue 
to 56 at this year’s low, giving patient 
holders $33,930 for every $1,000 risked. 

If Federal paid off for speculators, 
the kind of romance still luring starry- 
eyed prospectors into the Canadian 
wilds belongs to the Dominion’s Mc- 
Intyre Porcupine Mines, Limited, and 
goliath International Nickel Company 
of Canada, Ltd. The first, a gold miner 
isolated in the rocky loneliness of 
Northern Ontario, was found by Sandy 
McIntyre, an old-time prospector grub- 
staked by speculators. For Sandy, the 
fabulous find earned a pension for his 
declining years after he had become al- 
most legendary. A typical woodsman, 
Sandy took his cash in small amounts 
lest he run amok. For investors who 
gambled on MP in 1917, cash flowed 
more freely. The mine never missed a 
dividend. Common increased 923.1% 
from its 1.304 low point in 1917 to 
1952’s 66% low. Rated 28th best buy, 
MP’s only capital change came when 
shares were reduced one-for-five in 
1922. 


Main reason the miner succeeded 
where so many other metalmen failed 
is that there was more gold where they 
dug than in most places. Another was 
John P. Bickell, long known as Can- 
ada’s richest bachelor, who lived in an 
ornate Toronto mansion and became a 
power in mining, industry and finance. 
Until he died last year, he was also an 
International Nickel director. Bickell 
got management control of MP in 1918, 
two years after incorporation when 
company finances were strained. Three 
years later he issued more than 600,000 
common shares to pay for McIntyre 
Extension and McIntyre Jupiter. Other 
diggings came with buying Canadian 
Coal Fields in 1920, Plenaurum Mines 
in 1925, Platt Veteran Gold Mine in 
1926. To consolidate Quebec claims, 
Bickell set up 80%-owned subsidiary 
Belleterre Quebec Mines in 1936. An- 
other subsidiary, Castle-Threthewey, 
closed in 1931 when silver prices 
tumbled, was reopened last year. 


As fourth-largest gold producer in 
Canada, MP was strong in depression 
years (its 1933 market price doubled 
1929’s) thanks in part to U.S. Treasury 
gold buying policy and the 1934 75% 
boost in yellow metal prices. As they do 
today, speculators saw gold as a sure 
hedge against currency fluctuations. 
Under Bickell, McIntyre Porcupine in- 
stalled modern extraction equipment, 
built a 2,000-horsepower hydroelectric 
plant for Quebec power needs. As gold 
came from the ground, management 
shrewdly buried much of it in an in- 
vestment portfolio. By March, 1952, 
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with the mines almost fully depreciated, 
total assets were $23 million, of which 
$18 million was in investments with a 
$47 million market value. Unsurpris- 
ingly, 100,000 of the owned shares are 
International Nickel. 

The story of Inco is a tale of com- 
plex property trades, brilliant research, 
creation of new markets and blind 
luck, as much of which happened be- 
fore 1917 as since. The International 
Nickel Company, a New Jersey cor- 
poration, was a new, fast-growing “war 
baby” supplying tough nickel steel for 
armor when investors picked it up at 
1917’s 24% low. By 1952, when shares 
sold at a 40% low point, $1,000 left to 
grow in the company was worth $9,879, 
an 888% increase, and Inco had become 
30th best buy of 35 years before. As- 
sets are $338 million. The company in 
1902 was a merger of Orford Copper, 
Canadian Copper, American Nickel, 
Anglo-American Iron, Nickel Corpora- 
tion of London and the Societe Miniere 
Caledonienne. 

Head of Orford Copper & Smelter 
Company in 1878, Boston lawyer 
Robert Mearns Thompson founded a 
copper smelter at Bayonne, N. J., to 
refine Canadian ores, sell by-product 
sulphuric acid to nearby Standard Oil. 
To buy the company he managed, 
Thompson borrowed from Montana- 
magnate W. A. Clark, began to reap a 
fortune from a streak of luck. First, a 
French syndicate tempted him to sell. 
He took their down payment, repayed 
Clark. Then the syndicate failed and 
ownership reverted to Thompson. Next, 
in 1883 nickel-copper was accidentally 
discovered in the Sudbury Basin by 
Canadian Pacific Railroad workers. 
Rail-mine promoter Samuel J. Ritchie 
got the property, formed Canadian 
Copper Company, later agreed to let 


Thompson refine his output. However, 
the ore was so rich in nickel, its copper 
content was unusable. Nickel, used only 
for German silver and coinage, sold 
at $1 a pound and 1,000 tons supplied 
the world. Third lucky strike: someone 
at Bayonne suggested using sodium 
sulphate as a flux to separate copper 
and nickel. It worked. Then, to gain 
maximum advantage from the “Orford” 
separation process and Canadian Cop- 
per’s nickel deposits, Thompson fath- 
ered the formation of International 
Nickel. When demand for nickel steel 
—the company’s sole product—collapsed 
with War I’s end, Inco faced a dismal 
future. But there were three factors in 
the company’s favor. (1) War I stimu- 
lated interest in metallurgy. (2) There 
was a strong demand for new materials 
for new machines. (3) The auto soon 
found it needed nickel steel wherever 
toughness was demanded. In 1918, two 
years after Inco of Canada was formed 
as an operating subsidiary of Inco of 
New Jersey, the first Canadian refinery 
at Port Colborne, Ontario, was com- 
pleted. In 1922, hard-driving Robert 
Crooks Stanley moved in as president, 
started rolling monel (copper and 
nickel) and other alloys at Huntington, 
W. Va., organized a research depart- 
ment. By 1928 Inco of NJ was dis- 
solved, Inco of Canada became both 
parent company and operator, and NJ 
shares were exchanged six-for-one of 
the present firm’s. 

In the late ‘20s Inco and Mond 
Nickel Company both started digging 
into the same ore body—the Frood— 
largest single deposit ever discovered. 
To avoid double effort, the companies 
merged. The move brought Inco a 
smelter at Conniston, Ont., a refinery 
at Swansea, Wales, and a precious 
metals refinery near London, England. 
A year later, Inco put another smelter 
and a concentrator at Copper Cliff, 
Ont. into operation. 

During War II, the Canadian com- 
pany spent $35 million to boost ca- 
pacity over 250 million pounds an- 
nually. Since 1948, Inco poured an 
average of $20 million a year into 
growth. It now markets 85% of the 
world’s nickel, two-thirds of the U.S. 
Inco sets the price, smaller producers 
follow along. It is also the world’s big- 
gest platinum miner, sixth largest cop- 
per producer and digs out substantial 
gold, silver, cobalt, selenium and 
tellerium. 

Inco’s profitable picture is clouded in 
two ways: (1) titanium, the “wonder 
metal” may displace nickel] as an alloy, 
and (2) new nickel deposits may chal- 
lenge Inco’s leadership. By teaming 
with Allegheny Ludlum to form Titani- 
um Metals Corporation in 1950 and 
by getting control of Nickel Processing 
Corporation, which operates U.S. gov- 
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ernment-owned Nicaro in Cuba, one 
company has turned both threats close: 
to action. The firm: National Lead 
Company, third best buy of 1917. 

National Lead’s appreciation is a by- 
product of constant acquisition in 
fields where lead and tin are basic ma- 
terials, broad diversification and, in re- 
cent years, President Joseph A. Mar- 
tino. Under balding, energetic Martino, 
headman since 1947, NL picked up 
50% of Minnesota Linseed. Oil Com- 
pany and Titanium Alloy Company; 
disposed of stock in British Titan Prod- 
ucts, purchased Washington’s Schorm 
Paint Company; took over Charles Tay- 
lor’s Sons Company, and got into metal- 
lic titanium and nickel. Assets since 
1942 bounded from $119 to $230 
million. 

Before expansionist Martino, National 
bought up enough going businesses to 
lead in paints and paint supplies, mar- 
keted under the “Dutch Boy” label. It 
has long been a major seller of battery 
lead, bearing metals, lead pipe, sheets, 
solder, linotype and other printers ma- 
terials, lead oxides, oil drilling supplies 
and 150 other items. Prosperity was 
assured by a growing population with 
houses to paint, autos to drive and oil 
to burn. Its ability to buy diversifica- 
tion came from a policy of steady but 
meager dividends paid since 1906. 
Since 1917, when common sold at low 
as 87%, NL has paid a 50% stock divi 
dend in 1927, 14% in 1935, split 10-for- 
one in 1936. After 1948’s 5% stock divi- 
dend, shares were divided again at 
three-for-one. Lowest 1952 price so far 
was 25, a point at which NL had ap 
preciated 4,617%. Behind the stock 
stands no funded debt. 21 branches 
and divisions with 19 subsidiaries 
affiliates in South America, Canada, 
Great Britain, Norway, Belgium, 
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every population center of America. 


THE EXPLOSIVE 
CHEMICALS 


Some 60 years ago, Herbert Dow, Dow 
Chemical Co.’s founder, began slapping 
together his first plant. Money was 
short (“Your draft for $75 just received 
... will give us . . . funds for quite a 
while”). Forcibly frugal, Dow banged 
away with his workmen, snatched fur- 
tive looks at a University survey on the 
minimum spacing of nails. From the 
survey Dow later got maximum effect. 
Overcome by chlorine fumes, he lay 
unconscious on the floor of one of his 
shacks. An assistant kicked out the 
wall, dragged him to safety. 

Though cash-poor and nail-niggardly, 
Dow (and later son Willard) ham- 
mered his shacks into a structure that 
last July fattened on the heftiest chunk 
of chemical financing yet hauled into the 
market: a $100.4 million 3% convertible 
debenture. Investors hungrily snapped 
it up. For earlier investors who 
plunked their money on Dow's 1917 
low of 210, hung on to the ’52 low of 
100%, there was another bonanza: a 
7,679% capital gain. The alchemy: a 
4for-1 split in 1922; a 10% stock divi- 
dend in 1925; 1928, a 10% stock divi- 
dend; 1929, a 5-for-1 split; 1984, a 50% 
stock dividend; 1947, a 4-for-1 split; 
and in 1950, a 24% stock dividend. 

If Dow’s first plant was simple, so 
was his idea: to midwife bromine and 
chlorine out of the brine pools which 
lay pregnant beneath Midland, Mich. 
After two abortive attempts (no capi- 
tal) Dow in 1892 helped launch Mid- 
land Chemical Co. Capital: 10,000 
par $10 shares. General manager Dow 
held only a small equity in the com- 
pany (exchanged for his patents), a 
big one in production headaches. But 
other people had headaches, too, 
groped for Dow bromides to ease them. 
Dow began exporting, ran into the big- 
gest headache of all: Deutsche Bromo- 
konvention. A Deutsche agent buzzed 
Dow, laid the cartelized facts of life on 
the line. Dow brushed him off, got the 
fiscal brush himself when his banker 
yanked in demand notes. Reason: Ger- 
man bromides at 15 cents a pound (50% 
below Dow’s price) had ripped into 
U.S. market. Dow pulled out of the 
home trade, crammed output into ships. 
Reason: Konvention had not whittled 
Continental prices, lay open for a fast 
undercut. When the Konvention 
whacked prices down to 10 cents a 
pound, Dow repackaged its bromides, 
flung them back overseas. In 1909 der 
Deutsche nursed a Dow-induced mi- 


graine, took a permanent powder from 
U.S. markets. 
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When the fractious. Teutons retreated 
into Festung Europa, Dow again culti- 
vated the home folks, found ready in- 
dustrial markets in mining salts, pho- 
tography (Dow personally “serviced” 
Eastman Kodak until his death in 
1930). With bromine doing well, Dow 
began tinkering with chlorine, ran 
afoul of Midland stockholders who 
wanted dividends instead of costly 
monkey business. Snarled one: “Mr. 
Dow no doubt has the gift for dis- 
covery .. . but is not a safe man to 
expend the money ef poor widows and 
orphans.” In reply Dow set up Dow 
Process Company (but retained his 
Midland post), used his “gift for dis- 
covery” to improve his chlorine pro- 
cess. When his gas seeped into cotton 
(as bleach) and into paper mills (the 
linotype was just beginning to churn 
into operation), Dow absorbed Mid- 
land, bounced sulphur chloride into 
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down new market trails with new sub- 
sidiaries Cliffs Dow (wood chemicals), 
Io Dow (iodine). Though sales and net 
bucketed from ’29 highs to depression 
lows ($16 million to 10.8 million and 
$2.8 million to 1.5 million, respectively) , 
Willard launched subsidiary Dowell, 
Inc., hustled into magnesium produc- 
tion, extrusion, casting experiments, 
also probed into styrene plastics. By 
1940 he had nourished most expansion 
out of earnings (only sizable outside 
acquisition was $10 million Great West- 
ern Electro Chemical Co.), pushed net 
to $7.7 million, sales to $46.9 million. 
Two years later assets swooshed from 
$48 million to $103 million. Propel- 
lants: magnesium and styrene. 

After War II Dow has continued to 
climb, in *47 it slammed $84 million 
into new plant, matched in one swoop 
total net capital investments since 
Hetty Green invested $2,000 on a 1900 
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damn the Cassandras, full speed ahead 


the rubber tire-vulcanizing industry. 

From his price war with the Ger- 
mans, Dow drew sales know-how; from 
the first shooting war with them, tech- 
nical know-how. He put chlorine to a 
host of new uses: synthetic phenol, 
chloroform, carbon tetrachloride. All 
later filtered into profitable peacetime 
lines. From mustard gas manufacture, 
Dow banged into ethyl research, syn- 
thetic indigo, leaped to $6 million as- 
sets. Phenol he wheeled to phenolic 
plastic makers, who in turn tooted 
out light automobile parts, insulation. 
Though Dow later jammed another foot 
into the gas-ma-gos with ethyl dibro- 
mide (Ethyl Dow dividend last year: 
$1 million) needed for anti- knock 
agents. he flubbed an earlier chance at 
the flivver market, brewed up a batch 
of ethylene glycol, failed to see its anti- 
freeze potential. 

When father Herbert died, son Wil- 
lard took over, pushed basic chemicals 
hard (52% of sales last year), barreled 
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visit to Michigan. Capital investment 
hit $51 million in 1950, soared to $91 
million in fiscal ’51, $125 million this 
year. Over the decade *42-’51, Dow-has 
upped assets 280.4% (industry’s fourth- 
best figure), but in overall financial 
superiority placed 12th among the top 
18 test tubers. Payout is poor (ranks 
15th), but net return on investment, 
pretax profit margins are better than 
average. While Cassandras wail over 
long-term debt ($252 million in ’51), 
keen “too far, too fast,” Dowmen bubble 
over. Effervesces one: “In ten years 
we'll be as big as du Pont is now.” 
While Dowmen bubbled last month, 
a new du Pont worker gasped. Stuttered 
he: “You can’t tell no lies about this 
thing. This is bigger than any lie.” To 
get bigger than any lie (or any other 
chemical company) du Pont, after its 
founding in 1802, exploded through the: 
war of 1812; primed the muzzle load- 
ers of westward-streaming settlers, 
charged the Monitor’s guns at Hampton 
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20ads. Appomattox ushered in more 
peaceful boom days for du Pont’s black 
powder: railroads, mining. Chronicled 
one construction stiff: “. . . blasting 


again yesterday. Jack got his.” 
About the time Jack got his} du Pont 
also got its. Surplus Civil War powder 


(at 10 cents the keg) hung over the 
market like a pall, jolted General Henry 
du Pont into snapping it up at public 
auction. When he found some of his 
bargain kegs salted with stones, sand, 
other non-eruptants, General Henry ex- 
ploded himself. Smaller companies also 
battened on to the cheap stuff, grew 
weedlike around mining patches, 
choked du Pont net. To “stabilize the 
market” (says one du Pont historian) 
at $1 the keg, General Henry in 1872 
formed the Gunpowder Trade Associa- 
tion (du Pont, two other large manu- 
facturers, several smaller ones), later 
bugled: “We manage our own business 
in every way . . . allow no trusts to 
dictate what we shall or shall not do.” 

Running his own business in every 
way, General Henry gobbled up a host 
of smaller operators (including several 
Association members) beat penalty rail 
rates on explosives by coupling cap- 
tives and important markets (e.g., Lake 
Superior Powder Company, Lake Su- 
perior iron and copper mines). In the 
next 20 years du Pont went through 
competitors like a “whiff of grape,” 
bowled over approximately 133 of 
them. When President Coleman du 
Pont took over in 1902, 60% of his 
assets were bound up in other com- 
panies. Coleman kept the acquisitive 
wheels churning, once ran into an im- 


portunate Wilmingtonian who queried: 
“How do you manage to persuade so 
many companies to allow you to buy 
them so hurriedly?” Snapped Coleman: 
“The problem is to persuade them to 
let me buy them with their money.” 

One of the first Coleman-notched 
competitors was International Smoke- 
less Powder. It coughed up valuable 
patents, a line of brass lacquers, gave 
Big Powder its first rung up to Big 
Chemical. Next chemical buy: Fabri- 
coid Co., and its cellulose-based paints. 
Du Pont’s crafty hope was to snap the 
bonds of its own raw materials (cellu- 
lose, nitrocellulose, nitric acid), ram 
them into new channels. As Big Pow- 
der banged away, its concussion jolted 
anti-trusters into action, touched off a 
nine-years legal war. In 1911 du Pont 
got off with a light slap on the wrist,° 
was forced to slough off Hercules and 
Atlas Powder Companies. Friendly 
military testimony helped ease Big 
Powder off the hook. 

While legal eagles screamed, Cole- 
man dickered, preened on powder 
profits from New York subways and the 
Panama Canal, later did some building 
of his own (Manhattan’s Equitable 
Building, Hotel McAlpin), left Big 
Powder in the hands of Pierre du Pont. 
Pierre found himself with a handful 
indeed. While the taxicab army rattled 
out of Paris, and his powder roared in 
the trenches, Pierre rattled and roared 
in the courts. Reason: cousin Alfred 
blasted Pierre right out of the driver’s 
seat. 

Despite its own guerrilla struggle in 
War I, du Pont recoiled to Big Bertha 
size (assets went up 54-fold), packed 
almost 70% of Allies’ ammo. In Jan- 
uary 1915, Big Powder sold at 160; in 
April, 390; in September, 775. As earn- 
ings soared du Pont began to turn out 
coal tar dyes (formerly a Farbenindus- 
trie exclusive), toddled through the first 
stages of an 18-year, $43 million proj- 
ect. As footloose du Pont scientists 
careened down unknown research 
paths, treasurer John Raskob plunged 
into automobile stocks, plunked $24 
million into General Motors, later cov- 
ered Big Powder’s original stake with 
another $37 million when GM devel- 


*Peter Finley Dunne’s Mr. Dooley spit- 
ted Teddy Roosevelt’s ambivalent trust- 
busting fervor in this comment: ‘“Th’ 
thrusts,”” says he (Roosevelt), ‘“are 
heejous monsters . . . on wan hand I wud 
stamp them undher fut; on th’ other hand, 
not so fast. What I want more thin th’ 
bustin’ iv th’ thrusts is to see me fellow 
counthrymen happy. . . . Th’ haggard face, 
th’ droopin’ eye, th’ pallid complexion that 
marks th’ inimy iv thrusts is not to me 
taste. Lave us be merry about it an’ jovial 
an’ affectionate. Lave us laugh an’ sing 
th’ octopus out iv ixistence.”’ 
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oped fiscal knocks. Du Pont now holds 
22.7% of GM _ outstanding, last year 
larded its own net with $1.86 per share 
from automobile earnings. 

As Big Chemical, du Pont later rode 
into a flivver bonanza with Duco. A 
quick-drying lacquer, it helped smash 
assembly line bottlenecks, hustled gas 
buggies out of the drying rooms into 
the show rooms. In another crack at 
the automobiles, du Pont charged up 
with Zerone, a methanol anti-freeze. 
Cheaper than competing ethylene mix- 
tures, it at first made glacial progress. 
Reason: shipped in drums, Duco was 
easy prey for dealer dilution. Solution: 
consumer type cans. 

While management moxie and re- 
search moola may have catalyzed Big 
Chemical’s growth, fortune’s smile 
sometimes helped. Du Pont researchers 
had long been sweating over the poly- 
merization of ethylene, simultaneously 
flirting with tetrafluoro ethylene for its 
refrigerant potential. One refrigerant 
researcher compressed the stuff in a 
cylinder, returned to find some had 
polymerized. Result: a new plastics 
field, added fiillip for sharp-eyed in- 
vestors. Those who spotted Big Chem- 
ical’s potential in 1917, shelled out 
$1,000 at the year’s 215% low, clutched 
$23,593 at the 1952 low of 79%. Magic 
philter: six capital changes—in °20, a 
74% stock dividend; 1922, a 50% stock 
dividend; 1925, a 40% stock dividend; 
1926, 2-for-1 split; 1929, 3%-for-1 split; 
and in 1949, a 4-for-1 split. 

If Big Powder became Big Chemical 
in War I, it also revved up in War II, 
but not nearly as fast. In the years 
42-45 du Pont jockeyed sales from 
$498 million to $611.3 million, net from 
$63.9 million to $77.5 million. Net al- 
most doubled since 1947 ($120 vs. 
$220.7 million), may find it withered 
next year if current anti-trust fire 


CYANAMID’S BéLL: 
a dead horse should be buried 
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(aimed at GM holdings, among other 
things) takes root. Yet investors lured 
by the 78% payout, and synthetic fibers’ 
golden gossamer, cheerfully pay out 
about 20 times earrnings for Big Chem- 
ical equities, are apparently sold on 
“ . . better living through chemistry.” 

Like du Pont, crusty Quaker William 
Brown Bell craved better things, swift- 
ly set about getting them in 1922 when 
he strode in as American Cynamid 
topkick. Method: “. . . diversification, 
as any fool could plainly see.” Reason: 
15 years before, founder Frank Wash- 
burn dropped all AC’s eggs in one bas- 
ket (the Frank-Caro process for brew- 
ing up calcium cyanamide, ammonia, 
nitrogenous fertilizers), found them 
scrambled when the more efficient, less 
costly Haber process sneaked into the 
U.S, from Germany. To reshape Cyan- 
amid, Bell bulled his Calco Division 
into grinding out more pharmaceuticals, 
dye intermediates, buckled on his seven 
league boots, scoured the U.S. His 
plan: “. . . to acquire other companies 
with other products and ideas.” 

Bell first fingered Selden Corp., but- 
tered it up with 150,000 AC common 
shares, bolted its patented vanadium 
catalyst. He also gobbled up Kalb- 
fleisch, drew nourishment from its high 
velocity sales organization and bauxite 
mines. While simultaneously riding off 
in several directions, Bell plummeted 
into 1930’s lower depths, hauled up 
himself by stockholders’ bootstraps. He 
whacked assets from $87 million to 
$49 million, buttressed working capital 
with inflated depreciation reserves, 
wrung out a net of $350,000 in ’82, 
leaped to $2.5 million in ’83. Pealed 
Bell: “When I buy stock I buy for the 
management. If I change my mind 
about management I sell my stock.” 

To lure AC investors, Bell crowded 
research, tolled: “. . . there is nothing 
more important than . . . to recognize 
a dead horse, take him out of the lot 
and bury him, quickly, quietly with 
least possible expense.” Since then 
spirited Cyanamid probers have _har- 
nessed sulfas, aureomycin, numerous 
vaccines (including one for equine en- 
cephalomyelitis). Pharmaceutical sub- 
sidiaries (Lederle, Calco, Davis & 
Geck) last year notched approximately 
$150 million of $322.3 million sales. 
Gallop though AC researchers did, low 
pre-tax profit margins (13.3% over the 
decade *42-’51 vs. Pfizer’s 35.2%, in- 
custry’s second-best) still gall pudgy 
president Kenneth Towe, who took 
Cyanamid reins in hand last January. 
Reason: Relatively inefficient Frank 
Caro process, minute-margined chem- 
ical jobbing business. Consolation: im- 
portant basic materials which can be 
extracted from calcium cyanamid, in- 
cluding melamine (AC is only U.S. 
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producer of melamine resins) and hy- 
drogen cyanide. From the latter has 
sprung acrylonitrile, which Cyanamid 
during War II flushed into Buna N 
rubber, later into orlon and acrylics. 

To parlay its acrylic edge, AC has 
been straining for a low-cost alternative 
to the Frank-Caro process’ hydrogen 
cyanide, will soon partially shift to 
natural gas as a source, move into its 
new $50 million synthetic ammonia 
plant at New Orleans. With at least 
one foot on a new competitive base, AC 
may get added fillip from its new ore 
leaching process, burn the dross off 
profit margins. But whatever its profit 
margins, Cyanamid has grown. Inves- 
tors who plunked $1,000 into AC at the 
1917 low of 19 could sell out for $25,- 
842 at the 1952 low of 51. The changes: 
in ’26, a 5-for-1 split; 52, 2-for-1 split. 

W hile Cyanamid’s Quaker Bell 
whipped researchers to a lather, sprawl- 
ing Union Carbide & Carbon took on 
protective coloration from President 
Jess Ricks, who made few press state- 
ments in his reign, once peeped: “There 
are a great many times when we haven't 
got it in the neck, just because we 
haven’t had our neck out.” Though 
Ricks ran to tortoise-like pronuncia- 
mentos, beneath the shell hid a hare- 
like prolixity with which Carbide multi- 
plied fram $150 million to $978.1 mil- 
lian in asset size. 


Carbide shaped its first corporate 
shell from an amalgam of Lake Superior 
Carbide Co., Peoples Light, Gas & Coke 
Co., Electro Gas Co. Electro seeped 
into business after the first commercial 
production of acetylene gas, peddled 
regional franchises to hopefuls who en- 
visioned acetylene streetlights on every 
corner, got singed in the end. Reason: 
impractical generators. Electro did a 
land-office business in franchises but in 
little else. While Electro huckstered, 
Lake Superior (owned by interests in 
Electro, Peoples Light) hustled out a 
continuous process for calcium carbide 
and acetylene manufacture, merged the 
other two into Union Carbide. 

As better generators came in, UC 
burned with a steady glow, got jolted 
into new markets when electricity threw 
dark shades over its lamps. UC had 
earlier picked up oxy-acetylene weld- 
ing patents, set up Electro Metallurgical 
Company to perfect welding tech- 
niques, develop better electrodes and. 
furnaces for its acetylene. When War 
I ordnance demands sparked oxy- 
acetylene use, UC sales spurted. Also 
jacked up were Linde Air Products, 
from which UC bought its oxygen, and 
National Carbon Corp., its electrode 
supplier. As the latter’s electrodes 


poured into Carbide, its acetylene flood- 
ed best customer Prest O Lite Corp., 
while Linde oxygen wafted into both. 





HERCULES’ HIGGINS: not newer products, but better production 
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The three finally merged into Union 
Carbide & Carbon. 

Capitalized at $100,000, the mar- 
riage thumped through the last year of 
War I, called a halt at war’s end to 
streamline operations. Reason: Prest 
O Lite explosions were chewing up net, 
Linde had mushroomed into an un- 
wieldy $2-plant monster. Refreshed, 
UCC in 1920 snapped up Haynes Stel- 
lite Corp. Haynes had unsuccessfully 
tried to hack out profits with low- 
margin cutlery. UCC put Electro Met 
to work on new welding techniques, 
hammered stellite into steam shovel 
teeth, valve seats and drills— 
items where its extreme hardness could 
bite into pay dirt. UCC next rolled up 


U.S. Vanadium Corp. and its Colorado — 


mines for $2 million, rounded out its 
alloy lines. Next in the bag was Amer- 
ican Carbolite, which added to electric 
furnace capacity. By 1930 Carbide had 
grabbed off another 56 companies, 
mostly smaller oxygen, acid, alloy, car- 
bon and battery plants. Cost: about $36 
million. 

As the 80s droned on, UCC plowed 
earnings into chemical capacity, bagged 
the decade’s only major acquisition: 
new Bakelite Corp., snatched for 187,- 
500 shares of common, became a plas- 
tics division. Chemicals and _ plastics 
surged ahead, in War II’s wash. Since 
"46 sales have leapfrogged steadily, net 
has almost trebled. To get vinyl plas- 
tics in gear, Carbide pegged prices low, 
fed the division on earnings until it 
could drag its own weight. In captur- 
ing ferrochrome markets, UCC showed 
the same doggedness, peddled them to 
the auto makers first, then convinced 
steel companies customers were wait- 


ing. 

While Carbide long ago slinked into 
a PR shell, new president and former 
salesman Morse Grant Dial is slowly 
opening the door, recently trumpeted: 
“We make it a point of talking with 
representatives of several investment 
houses every week and we try to an- 
swer all their questions.” Dial’s turn 
may register greater PR savvy, may also 
stem from Carbide’s new fiscal tack. 
Bulk of its growth cash once came from 
earnings, now comes from the money 
lenders. UCC last year had outstanding 
$150 million in 20-year notes (at 2.7%), 
later went into hock for another $150 
million in 100-year promissory notes 
(3%%), will sluice the money into con- 
struction like its new $11 million coal 
hydrogenation pilot plant at Institute, 
W. Va., and $30 million acrylic fiber 
plant at Spray, N.C. 

In the last six years Carbide has 
shoveled $523 million into new plant. 
Over the last ten years its fiscal record 
stacks up as industry’s third best (along 
with Monsanto). UCC puts its best 


CARBIDE’S RICAS: Wide World 
he kept his neck well in 


foot forward in pretax profit margins 
(23.8%), also boasts a good payout 
(60.8%). For tasty figures, however, 
1917 investors can have no complaint. 
Those who stashed $1,000 at the year’s 
40% low, watched their stake grow to 
$11,667 by the 52 low of 57. Capital 
changes: 3-for-1 splits in ’29, ’48. 

While loving hands shaped Union 
Carbide as a smooth amalgam, Hercules 
Powder exploded into life, an offshoot 
from du Pont under the Powder Trust 
decree. Fairly well heeled ($6.5 mil- 
lion capital, three dynamite plants, 
eight black powder mills), Hercules set 
up shop in 1913, soon got jarred by an- 
other explosion, this time in its well- 
named Hazardville plant. 

While the Hazardville blast still 
echoed, a bigger blast wiped away the 
worried frown of Russell H. Dunham, 
Hercules president (and former du Pont 
controller). Loaded with War I TNT 
orders, Dunham netted over $16 mil- 
lion by 1917, paid out a Herculean $95 
per share. Investors who bought in at 
the year’s low of 230 and held on until 
this year’s low of 67 got an 840% capital 
gain for their patience. The changes: 
1922, a 100% dividend; 1929, 4-for-1 
split; 1937, 2-for-1 split; and 1946, 2- 
for-1 split. 

After War I, Dunham jumped into 
naval stores (turpentine, rosin, pine 
oil), into slushed derivatives (terpene 
and rosin chemicals), into varnishes, 
lacquers, insecticides and other outlets 
like mining, metals. While naval stores 
steamed along, Dunham cultivated cel- 
lulose products, molded them into plas- 
tics, blended them into more lacquers, 
cellulose acetate. Son-in-law Charles A. 
Higgins took over in ’89, piloted Her- 
cules through War II. Though Higgins 
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since 1946 has hauled assets from $70.5 
million to $128.3 million, sales from 
$100.7 million to $216.8 million, his 
leaven has not been entirely to Wall 
Streeters’ taste. Higgins has pushed 
growth out of earnings, fretted more 
over improving production than over 
new product splashes. Last year he ear- 
marked $15 million for capital improve- 
ments, slapped $4.5 million into in- 
creased capacity, the rest into tech- 
nology. 

While Hercules’ Dunham _hefted 
massive TNT orders, Bernard Baruch 
fondled a chunk of J. P. Morgan cash, 
found he needed more to fatten his 
interest in Gulf Sulphur Co. Baruch 
turned to International Nickel’s Andrew 
Monell, got a thin answer: “Sorry, I’ve 
got troubles of my own.” 

Baruch steamed ahead, recapitalized 
GS at $500,000, almost immediately 
ran into more trouble. Big Hill, near 
Bay City, Texas, where Baruch planned 
to work, had previously been oil prop- 
erty, was subdivided into many small 
“shoestrings.” With Gulf Sulphur dick- 
ering for acreage, there was plenty of 
leasehold jockeying. Even the competi- 
tion got into the act. A onetime Union 
Sulphur exec quietly clutched 33 acres, 
held out for a fat price. During the 
jockeying treasurer Henry Knobloch 
rocked quietly in his chair on the porch 
of the Bay City hotel, stiffened when he 
overheard two neighbors talk about the 
sales price of their Big Hill holding. 
Knobloch introduced himself. Conver- 
sation ceased. 

Though conversation ceased, produc- 
tion went winging under War I sulphur 
demands, pushed GS into recapitalizing 
(at $5 million), under a new name. 

After War I, Texas Gulf Sulphur 
pounded away at Big Hill, helped to 
found “cooperative” Sulexco, shoveled 
much of its war-swollen stockpile over- 
seas. As it melted away, TGS fed hun- 
gry consumers in paper, rubber indus- 
tries, moved on to a new sulphur strike 
at Newgulf, Texas, to keep up with 
demand. At Newgulf, Texas Gulf 
bought up leases from Gulf Production 
Co. for $3 million and half the profits. 
TGS is still working the deposit, last 
year bought back (for $27.5 million) 
500,000 of the 1,300,000 shares for 
which Gulf traded its property. Inves- 
tors who beat Gulf to TGS common 
cupboard in 1917 and held on made 
1,334% as of this year’s 100% low. Cap- 
ital change: in ’26, a 4-for-1 split. 

TGS itself sports some mouth-water- 
ing figures. Over the last ten years it 
boasts a 33.7% net return on investment, 
a 54.7% pretax profit on sales, and the 
best financial record among the chem- 
icals. Like Andrew Monell, investors 
may have troubles of their own, but few 
of them spring from their TGS holdings. 
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THE BEST SELLERS 


AT CENTURY’S turn, superheated farm 
boys tagged Sears, Roebuck catalog 
“the dream book,” scrawled pleas “for 
that gal in the pink corset on page 651” 
or “a clean woman who can cook good.” 
Gals with essentially the same idea also 
wrote in. Ladies lunged at dream book 
tools, found them guaranteed to nail a 
man, dead (“Young Ladies Revolver 
With Pearl Handle, $2.65”) or alive 
(“Vacuum bust Developer, $2”). 
Though willing accessories before the 
fact, Richard Warren Sears and Alvah 
Curtis Roebuck never directly meddled 
in affairs of the heart. With them it was 
strictly business. 

It started with a windfall. Sears, a 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad agent 
at North Redwood, Minn., snagged an 
unclaimed consignment of watches, 
peddled them up and down the line 
through other M&STL agents. Business 
boomed in such “gratifying, prosperous 
and beneficial manner” that Sears 
picked up bag and baggage, hauled his 
mail order watches on to Minneapolis, 
hooked up with watch repairman Roe- 
buck. A hearty huckster (grumped one 
contemporary: “he could sell a breath 
of air”), Sears got his dream book to 
rolling. Best seller: an unguaranteed 
gent’s watch (“we do not normally sell 
this class of goods . . . do so in order to 
meet the demand for a cheap trading 
watch”). 


As business ticktocked, “prosperous 


and beneficial,” Sears stomped into 
other mail order lines, foxily pushed “a 
nice looking suite of furniture” for $4, 
chuckled as the gullible growled over a 
box of doll’s furniture. A high velocity 


GENERAL ROBERT WOOD: 


drummer, Sears was no man tor detail. 
Once, swamped by a pile of orders, he 
built a fire with them, presaged at least 
one of his dream book’s extraneous 
functions. Still another time, surly over 
a competitor’s fast-selling “swagger 
suits,” Sears thumped swagger suits of 
his own, scurried around town to buy 
some up as the orders whipped in. He 
finally got 5,000 from clothing manu- 
facturer Julius Rosenwald, later turned 
to him again for a different reason. 

In 1895 Sears’ sales puffed to $800,- 
000. But not even his “Dr. Pasteur’s 
Cure to Microbes” (sudden death for 
“tuberculosis, hives, shingles, malaria, 
blood poisoning, catarrah”) could cure 
Sears’ $75,000 deficit. Cash could. Ro- 
senwald jumped in. Roebuck bailed 
out, sold his one-third interest for 
$200,000, sighed: “ . only thing 
that cured my ulcers and let me sleep 
nights.” Sears again bucketed along, 
soon chaffed under Rosenwald’s con- 
servative drag. In 1908 Sears, too, 
bailed out, peddled his interest to in- 
vestment bankers Goldman, Sachs for 
$10 million. 

Till 1920 everything was rosy with 
Rosenwald. Then farm prices broke, the 
bottom fell out of his inventory. Rosen- 
wald bandaged Sears’ wounds with $21 
million of his own cash, groped for an 
infusion of new managerial blood. He 
recruited General Robert Elkington 
Wood, a former Montgomery Ward vp 
who was cashiered in a battle over re- 
tail stores. Wood saw them as more 
profitable than mail order service, 
sniffed suspiciously when MW jerry- 
built several during the ’20 price break. 
Bugles Wood: “They regarded the re- 
tail outlets as funnels throught which to 


INP 


SEARS IN SAO PAULO, BRAZIL: 


drop the lemons from mail order inven- 
tory. I'm afraid I developed a profound 
contempt for them.” 

Along with his contempt, Wood de- 
veloped a lot of valuable experience. A 
West Pointer, he had worked on the 
Panama Canal, handled its recruiting, 
ran a string of commissaries. Remin- 
isces Wood: “The commissaries were 
actually a chain of small department 
stores. My first ideas of the nature and 
problems of mass purchasing came from 
that .. .” As a War I Brigadier General, 
Wood set up, bossed Quartermaster 
Corps central purchasing, distribution 
system, 

With Wood bellowing “charge,” 
Sears slogged into retail outlets, in 1926 
could count six. Rosenwald died in 
1932, lived almost long enough to see 
retail sales beat out mail order. (Last 
year they notched about 65% of Sears’ 
volume.) While massing his stores, Gen- 
eral Wood carefully studied the terrain, 
jockeyed them into low-rent areas with 
plenty of parking space, put downtown 
congested spots off limits. Trumpets he: 
“Henry Ford was making shopping mo- 
bile, yet not a single retailer saw what 
the importance of the automobile would 
be.” 

Wood's aides obediently scouted for 
likely real estate. Says one: “To get 
along with the General you don’t have 
to be supine. He doesn’t like that. But it 
helps to be flexible.” With his scouts 
out, Wood shortened his supply lines, 
bought stock or control in about 95 
manufacturers who now pack almost 
half of Sears’ stock. Other suppliers 
were coddled along with loans, re- 
search, cost-cutting dope. 

While wrapped up in logistics, Wood 


“not a single retailer saw what the importance of the automobile would be” 
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CHAIRMAN MAY: 
“prices that will make competition . . . 


got clobbered by the depression’s first 
wave, crawled out from under to push 
1937 sales to $537.2 million, net to 
$30.8 million. After War II Wood beat 
more timid retailers to the punch, 
grabbed $125 million out of earnings, 
stuffed it into new stores. By the end of 
last year he had shoveled out a total of 
$300 million in capital expansion. Some 
of the money he slammed into 16 South 
American outlets. They opened with 
appropriate intrahemispheric hoopla, 
despite Wood's difficulty in stocking 
rococo chandeliers and bidets. S. A. 
stores jetted $54.5 million into Wood’s 
$2,637 million sales last year, helped 
stockholders to a $111.9 million net. 
Unlike the farmer who squeezed into 
a set of Sears’ red flannels at Christmas, 
found them “all wore out” when he 
shed them in March, 1917, Sears invest- 
ors complain not. Those who bought in 
at the year’s low of 123%, hung on to 
the 1952 low of 50%, came up with a 
capital gain of 935.9%. The changes: 
1917, a 25% stock dividend; 1920, 40% 
stock dividend; 1926, 4-for-1 split; 
1928, 2% stock dividend; 1929 and 
1930, 4% stock dividends; 1931, 2% 
stock dividend; 1945, 4-for-1 split. 
Quips one Sears exec: “... like a 
small town girl (we) can’t afford a mis- 
take,” but Dave May founded May De- 
partment Stores by convincing small 
town girls his wares were no mistake 
even if they couldn’t afford them. This 
gown, said he, came all the way from 
Chicago and it costs $400. Take it or 
leave it. The town: silver-boomed Lead- 
ville, Colo. When the girls later changed 
from May brocade to simple homespun 


and Leadville sagged into ghost-town 
habiliments, May moved on. 

He sauntered into Denver, hired a 
brass band to play in front of his newly- 
acquired $31,000 store, pulled off a 
bargain sale at “wholesale prices.” 
While the band beat out Sousa, May’s 
cash registers rang out ragtime. The 
band left but May’s melody lingered 
on. To help run the store, riff out his 
advertising blurbs, May yelled for 
brother-in-law Schoenberg. An effete 
easterner, Schoenberg found he needed 
more than pale patter and a Brooks 
Brothers suit to outshine the hometown 
boys’ copy. Sample: “Everybody’s pants 
are down low, but Schransky’s pants 
are down the lowest.” 

Dave dropped his pants lower still, 
took no notches in his belt. Prosperity 
index: two more May-employed 
Schoenberg brothers. They pitched in, 
helped Dave cart $150,000 in cash to 
St. Louis where the Famous Company 
was on the block. Dave snapped it up, 
later topped it off with Barr Dry Goods, 
shopped Famous-Barr into St. Louis’ 
best seller. By 1900 Dave had tied 
three more victims to his growing 
string, in 1917 moved to board chair- 
man so son Morton could rack up some 
more. By 1929 Morton yanked sales to 
$112.7 million, net to $6.1 million, for- 
got to duck in 1932 when sales rolled 
back to $73 million, net to $950,000. 
Staggering under a loaded inventory, 
Morton pulled off a May finesse. Crows 
one Mayman from the remote, profit- 
able promontory of the ’50s: “We al- 
ways bought our way out of depressions 

. stuck to inventory averaging. You 
go out and buy the stuff at new whole- 
sale prices, mix it with the old stock. . . 
and rip off a helluva sale.” 

For May, helluva sale means coun- 
ter clutter, carefully calculated to tease 
houewives into bargain “discoveries.” 

To fatten its coffers. May leans on 
“store dominance” more than on the 
helluva sale, likes to grab off a sizable 
chunk of market, squeeze out the com- 
petition, then feed happily. Though 
caged to city “dominance” before War 
II, May has since ranged far and wide, 
saturated the Youngstown-Cleveland- 
Akron-Pittsburgh quadrangle with new 
stores. May tied down its flank on this 
maneuver by secretly buying a minority 
interest in Cleveland’s Wry, Taylor & 
Son. By 1946, May had jacked its hold- 
ings into control, coyly admitted the 
coup. Boomed Treasurer Leo J. Wieck: 
“We're in the market, we're prepared to 
take on any well-rounded store that fits 
into our picture.” Next in the fitting 
room was Pittsburgh’s Kaufmann’s. 
Cost: $24 million in common stock. In 
1948 a similar swap ($6.5 million com- 
mon) brought Strous-Hirshberg, its 
stores in Youngstown, Warren (Ohio) 
and New Castle (Pa.) into camp. 
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L&1’°S SHAVER: 
. . . hide its head in shame” 


These, reinforced by older stores in 
the area, helped push assets from 
$145.9 million to $241.8 million, sales 
from $330.3 million to $425 million in 
the last five years. 

Last year, however, Maymen be- 
gan crying the blues. Reason: scare 


“buying 1950’s net of $21.3 million col- 


lapsed to $15.6 million last year. Never- 
theless, housewives seem sold on May's 
slogan: “We don’t figure the merchan- 
dise, we finger it.” And 1917 investors 
who fingered May equities at the low of 
43% and held them through this year’s 
low of 29%, figured in a capital gain of 
1875%. The changes: in 1920, a 33 1/3% 
stock dividend; 1922, 30% stock divi- 
dend, 2-for-1 split; 1926, 2-for-1 split; 
1929, 1%% stock dividend; 1930, 5% 
stock dividend; 1945, 2-for-1 split. 

Long before May went West, Samuel 
Lord and George Washington Taylor 
flung open the doors of their Manhattan 
piece goods and women’s accessory 
store, beat into their clerks a hard, fast 
rule: purchases under $1, wrap in 
newspaper; over, in store paper. The 
latter, vowed messers L & T, is “very 
acceptable to the housewives as they 
use it for shelving paper”; 125 years 
later Dorothy Shaver, L & T president, 
gushed another rule: “. . . buy fashion, 
sell fashion, live fashion.” (Lord and 
Taylor now produces one-third the rev- 
enue of Associated Dry Goods. ) 

From fashionable wrappings to wrap- 
ping the fashionable was a long haul 
for L & T. For Miss Shaver it was 4 
rather short one. Hers began soon after 
“third cousin” Sam Reyburn bugged 
out of his Arkansas bank, as new presi- 
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dent helped shape Associated.* from 
the debris of H. B. Clafiin’s collapsed 
dry goods empire. Now an Associated 
director, Reyburn in 1917 rapped out 
$45 million sales, pleased investors with 
$1.7 million net. For 1917 investors 
who bought into Associated with 
$1,000 at the year’s low of 10, hung on 
until the 1952 low of 18%, there was 
still more pleasure: a 1,360% capital 
gain. Changes: two splits, 4-for-1 in 
1925, 2-for-1 in 1946. 

Reyburn burned along till 1931 
when he splotched his books with red 
ink, got back to black by 1934 with 
$1.2 million net. Catering to “the me- 
dium and better trade,” Reyburn and 
company sweated for 23 years before 
matching 1920’s $81.5 million sales 
hump. Since 1948, however, sales have 
steadily spurted, while net has jiggled 
between $4 and $7 million. Bespec- 
tacled Robert McKim, Associated top- 
kick since 1943, made another big sale 
last year, buttonholed stockholders into 
switching to callable preferred. He also 
consolidated Associated out of its hold- 
ing company status. Reason: “. . . indi- 
cated reduction in taxes . . . better 
acceptance of the company’s securities 
among investors.” 

To pique investor interest further, 
McKim has pushed L & T tentacles into 
suburbia, with branches in Manhasset, 
L. I., White Plains, N. Y., Millburn, 
N. J., West Hartford, Conn. La Shaver’s 
career is best summarized in this old- 
time May advertising gem: “We have 
stormed the strongholds of style and 
captured its choicest beauties . . . place 
before our patrons the rich results of 
our time . . . at prices that will make 
competition . hide its head in 
shame.” 

While May’s manner is inimitable, 
Kresge has prospered by panting hot in 
Woolworth’s tracks. Kresge has been 
tagging after Woolworth and Kress 
after both since the late 1800s, when all 
three broke out of eastern Pennsylvania 
into a rash of red-fronted five and 
dimes. Similarity does not end there. 
Founders—Frank Winfield Woolworth, 
Sebastian Spering Kresge, Samuel 
Henry Kress—were all from the wrong 
side of the tracks, fattened on the same 
merchandising formula: buy cheap and 
sell cheap. 

Woolworth, only member of the 
nickel-nursing triumvirate not born in 
Pennsylvania, blew into Lancaster in 
1879, from Utica, N. Y., where his first 
shop (on $300 borrowed capital) had 
flopped. Frank caught the five and 
dime fever from former employers 

*Then, as now, Associated included 
Lord & Taylor, James McCreery & Co., 
Hahne & Co., Stewart & Co., Stewart Dry 
Goods Co., Powers Dry Goods Co., J. N. 
Adam & Co., William Hegerer Co. 
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Moore & Smith, who one day jazzed up 
notions sales with a notion of their own: 
“Any Article Five Cents.” When phleg- 
matic Pennsylvania Dutch ruminated 
and finally began to chew up Frank’s 
stock, he called brother Sumner for 
help, left him in charge of store No. 1 
while he unzipped No. 2. In the mean- 
time, Sumner slapped up another red 
front, called in friend John Kirby, who 
also picked up Woolworth’s first gospel: 
“Go thou and do likewise.” By 1890 
Woolworth had multiplied like an amok 
amoeba to 59 stores and $52 million 
sales. In 1911, when Frank incorpo- 
rated (capitalization $65 million), he 
cut in six associates. 

Soon after, competition reared its 
ugly head. Snarled Frank: “ . . . loss 
leaders . . . that’s our form of advertis- 
ing . . . if he [any competitor] has a line 
of goods in his window . . . put them in 
your window at just half his price.” Fol- 
lowing the competition into the price- 





Wide World 
WOOLWORTH: KRESGE: 


himself, hunted up more bargains, 
sometimes wrapped them up with tie-in 
sales. He once snapped up a bunch of 
tea pots, many of them chipped. Wool- 
worth had managers whip up display 
pots, gilt over the chips. Frank then 
shoved display pots into the showcase, 
along with an undoctored pot, gilt, 
brush. Legend: “Do it yourself.” For his 
Christmas toys Frank stumped Ger- 
many, frowned over postage costs, 
warned his U. S. staff: “Postage on let- 
ters to Bremen is five cents per half 
ounce ... use thin papers and envel- 
opes to save expense.” One of Frank’s 
managers once recalled another display 
of frugality: “Long after closing time, I, 
a little French Canadian and Mr. Wool- 
worth remained on our hands and 
knees, looking under the furniture for 
the quarter he had dropped.” 

Though fretful over German postage 
charges, Frank pushed his red fronts 
overseas nonetheless, adjusted his cash 


Wide World 
KRESS: 


subdued cheesecake, a glorious sunset, Titian’s Adoration 


cutting trenches at the drop of a nickel 
saucepan, Frank soon found himself in 
hot water. He finally badgered manu- 
facturers into selling him direct. One of 
the first he charmed was a Manhattan 
candy maker. To get the customers to 
biting, Frank applied subdued cheese- 
cake, ordered managers: “... have a 
girl sell candy that has some style to her 

. a corker . . . as looks goes a long 
way in the candy business.” 

While his managers rounded up a 
bunch of sweeties to peddle candy 
kisses, other Woolworth cuties looked 
for sweetening, too. Complaint: $3.50 
weekly pay chit. The insurgents craftily 
attacked during the Christmas rush. 
Howled Frank: “No doubt they take 
advantage now while we are busy.. . 
and think we will pay the advance. All 
such girls you should remember when 
the lull season comes and give them the 
bounce.” ~ 

Though his girls were sullen and 
mutinous, Woolworth bounced around 
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registers to British pence. Woolworth 
Ltd.’s 761 stores last year notched 8.7% 
of the parent company’s $58.8 million 
pretax profit. Since War II, pushed by 
capital expenditures of $97.5 million, 
red fronts have again been breaking out 
all over, last year totaled 1,948. Frank 
once chirped: “While we are in busi- 
ness for profit, we are also the means of 
making thousands of people happy.” 
He might have meant stockholders. 
Those in 1917 who bought Woolworth 
at the year’s low of 99% and held on to 
this year’s low of 42% are very happy 
indeed. Reason: a 2,253.6% capital 
gain. Changes: 1917 to 1921 inclusive, 
a yearly 30% stock dividend; 1924, 4- 
for-1 split; 1927, 50% stock dividend; 
1929, 2%-for-1 split. 

While Woolworth grubbed on all 
fours for stray quarters and pondered 
the gleam of his Empire desk, Sebastian 
Kresge lavished his roll on the Anti- 
Saloon League and his Kresge Founda- 
tion, rode in upper berths. As a pinch- 





penny peddler, Kresge padded down 
Woolworth-blazed trails, once pontifi- 
cated: “if the start has been righteous 
and if the teachings of the Bible are 
used as a guide, together with common 
sense, the beginner strolls down the 
path of life to a glorious sunset—a suc- 
cess. 

Kresge got off to his righteous start in 
1899 with $6,700 in capital, by 1912 
aad run his store string to 85, racked up 
$10 million sales. Like Woolworth, 
Kresge fed on his earnings, dickered 
with manufacturers, finally bought into 
Mt. Clemens Pottery Co. Assured of a 
cheap crockery supply, he countered 
loss leader for loss leader, by 1921 
could count 200 stores. Sebastian 
also got hit by the depression blues, 
paled as his net spiraled from $14.9 
million (1929) to $5.7 million (1932) 
and his common from 57% to 6%. No 
man to pass up a bargain, Sebastian 
snapped the rubber band off his wad 
and 351,306 of his shares off the mar- 
ket. Cost: close to $9 million. By 1936 
Kresge had snapped out of the dol- 
drums, netted more ($11 million) then 
he would see again until boom year 
1946 ($21.9 million). 

Those 1917 investors who went 
Kresge at that year’s low of 60 and 
hung on to this year’s low of 35, got a 
2,700% capital gain. Changes: 1921, 
50% stock dividend; 1923, 33 1/3% 
stock dividend; 1925, 50% stock divi- 
dend; 1926, 10-for-1 split; 1929, 50% 
stock dividend. Kresge rates second in 
sales and asset rank, behind Wool- 
worth. 

From Woolworth’s lead, five and 
dimers early learned to eye their com- 
petitors’ windows as warily as debs not- 
ing each others’ dresses. But art devotee 
Sam Kress once turned rival red front- 
ers green with envy, graced his Fifth 
Avenue front with Titian’s “Adoration 
of the Magi.” 

If competitors threw up their hands 
as Christmas shoppers scurried off with 
Kress reproductions, Sam’s friends de- 
spaired, too. Though an avid collector, 
Sam traveled rarely, roamed vicari- 
ously via Burton Holmes travelogues. 
Sighed one friend: “He could have 
chartered the Olympic and gone any- 
where in the world but he preferred . . . 
Carnegie Hall.” 

Though Sam in his latter days is still 
no traveler, he has journeyed far from 
his $25-a-month teaching job at Slating- 
ton, Pa. He skipped by his first mile- 
stone in 1887, bought a stationery and 
novelty store at Nanticoke, Pa. In 1897, 
five and dime fever flushed him into 
full flight. By 1917 he had mushroomed 
out of his first red front in Nashville to 
187 stores, $17.6 million sales, ran the 
business from the New York hospital 
into which he had moved. Reason: fear 
of War I’s “contaminated” food. Free 
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ORIGINAL CIGAR-MAKER: 


father Rufus may have planted another mousetrap 


from fiscal contamination are investors 
who bought Kress at the 1917 low of 
48, held on to the 1952 low of 50k. 
Their 1809.5% capital gain came from 
two splits: 8-for-1 in 1927, 2-for-1 in 
1936. 

With a microscopic eye for detail, 
Sam kept his finances germ-free. He 
carefully knit his supply lines, filed ef- 
ficiency records on manufacturers, 
noted their invoice errors. Sam also put 
the screws on pilferage, boasts one re- 
sourceful manager who choked off a 
series of dime lock thefts with a fine 
silver wire. He tied his display locks 
together, let light fingers drag them- 
selves into the lockup. Sam in 1916 did 
some locking up of his own, merged his 
New York and Texas divisions. In 1937 
he emerged from depression lows with 
$87.9 million sales, $5.9 million net, 
234 stores. 

Since then Sam has kept the number 
of his red fronts static, cautiously 
pushed capital into modernization 
rather than new outlets. Though Sam 
Kress started almost 20 years after 
Woolworth, one commentator credits 
him with marketing the first five-cent 
cup and saucer. He says nothing about 
good five-cent cigars. 


HIGH SPEED MACHINES 


CyciicaL demand and rugged compe- 
tition have always plagued the ma- 
chinery and parts firms. In contrast 
with companies which merely rode the 
chemical tide to earnings paradise, the 
heavy equipment business has more 
often struggled with the mere problem 
of keeping afloat. Yet the machinery 
industry contained one expansion bolt: 
agricultural equipment. And_ those 
companies which early established 
their trade positions on the farm grew. 

Stockholders also benefited when a 
few companies raised their investment 
stature by stabilizing earnings. Other 
companies simply operated more effici- 
ently than the competition. But the 
summum bonum for any machinery 
company is the gimmick which revo- 
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lutionizes another industry—the ma- 
chine never before produced which be- 
comes a competitive must. Such a tool 
can leverage profits for a decade, later 
provide financial backing for a new 
search. 

American Machine and Foundry fell 
heir to such a machine. If it is profit- 
able to invent a better mouse trap, 
reasoned Rufus Lenoir Patterson, it 
was more profitable to invent the first 
one. Patterson, American Machine and 
Foundry’s first boss, worked for 20 
years on a contraption most people 
thought impossible: a cigar maker. In 
November, 1918, AMF installed the 
first one. Within a dozen years, the 
machine thoroughly revolutionized the 
cigar business and AMF twice split its 
stock three-for-one and once five-for- 
one. By 1951, $1,000 worth of 1917 
stock commanded $11,167 on the mar- 
ketplace. 

Because the company leases rather 
than sells its cigar machinery, AMF has 
avoided the ups and downs of most 
machinery companies. None of AMF's 
52 years has ended in red ink, and 
since 1927 the company has regularly 
shelled out dividends. Consequently, 
AMF stock sells at a premium price 
among machinery companies (latest 
quote: 22, or 9.6 times earnings). 

To achieve still greater stability, 
AMF branched out from cigar and 
cigaret to bakery and textile machinery. 
But these lines have rather kept fac 
tories busy and eaten up overhead than 
materially increased earnings. Since 
War II, AMF has acquired a half 
dozen other companies and today 40% 
of gross is chalked up to diversification. 

Present prexy, tall dapper Pat Pat- 
terson, knows why father Rufus pros 
pered, annually forks up $1.4 million 
for research. The novel machines he 
seeks will—according to plans—mecha- 
nize big new markets. 

Since the "20s AMF has displayed 
little growth. Now, after ten years 
development, research may have pro 
duced the much sought mouse trap: 
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DEERE’S “WATERLOO BOY”: 





after each war, wheels took the place of hands 


an automatic pinspotter to replace pin- 
boys at bowling alleys. According to 
company calculations, the machines 
should have a greater unit demand 
than the cigar makers. 

Otis’ cigar maker was the elevator. 
When Elisha Graves Otis invented the 
modern elevator in 1852, he pushed up 
the skyline of every major city in the 
world. And as buildings towered, Otis 
Elevator Company expanded with 
them. From the very first elevator, the 
company never lost its dominance in 
the field. Even today more Otis ele- 
vators glide up and down over the 
United States and Canada than all 
others combined. And Otis subsidiar- 
les have risen to the top of the foreign 
shaft. 

Otis’ greatest growth occurred in the 
roaring building boom of the ’20s. 
From 1917 to 1929, net rose from $1.4 
to $8.4 million. The ’29 top was 
capped only in the post-War II boom, 
when Otis experienced its second big 
growth surge. And even now numeri- 
cal installations do not equal those of 
1929. More complex and expensive 
modern equipment jack up dollar vol- 
ume. And dividends from foreign sub- 
sidiaries have risen from a $50,000 pre- 
War I average to $2.7 million today. 

But while net has climbed 551.8% in 
$5 years, the stock has risen 1,766.72, 
and a $1,000 holding has swollen to 
$18,667. The price-earnings ration has 
jumped from 2.7 to 7.6 And Otis’ 
transition from a cyclical building stock 
to an investment-grade holding is the 
offshoot of an idea in 1922: mainte- 
uance contracts. Last year these profit- 
able long-term contracts garnered 32% 
of gross. Investors are willing to bet 
that they will continue to level out the 
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peaks and valleys of company earnings. 

Like AMF and Otis, agricultural 
equipment companies had their real 
emergence after War I. More stylish 
than these companies was the farmer 
who got himself a horse. Neither be- 
fore nor since 1918 have so many work 
animals crowded American farms. 
However, the man who bought a few 
shares of Allis-Chalmers or Deere did 
better than the farmer. For in that 
year, Deere bought the Waterloo Trac- 
tor Works, later to become one of the 
largest tractor factories in the world. 
Four years earlier, Allis-Chalmers pro- 
duced its first, clumsy, 4,000-Ib. 3- 
wheeler. By 1929, there were 9 mil- 
lion of these behemoths lumbering over 
American farms, and tractor production 
that year reached 228,976 units. 

The decade of the ’20s was an era 
of farm mechanization; and nothing 
like it happened again until after War 
II, except for a brief splurge in 1936- 
7. In each of these periods farmers 
were prosperous; parity ran over 90 in 
the first two periods, and averaged 108 
after War II. And after the war, 
farmers had long-pent-up demands 
plus fat bank rolls to satisfy them. 

Spurring farmers to further mechani- 
zation were soaring operating costs. A 
declining pool of hired hands de- 
manded wages four times higher than 
pre-war, and the gradual increase in 
farm size made machinery even more 
advantageous. For 35 years farms de- 
creased in number, increased in total 
acreage, and expanded over 50% in 
average acreage. 

Gradually changing farm conditions 
presented ready-made opportunities for 
agricultural equipment companies. The 
top ones—International Harvester, 
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aggressiveness. 


Deere, and Allis-Chalmers—cashed in. 
But IH tied up big batches of capital 
in the highly competitive, low-profit- 
margin truck business. Allis-Chalmers 


‘ tried machinery as a running mate and 


did better. Deere stuck to its knitting 
and turned in the best record of the 
three companies. 

A thousand dollars put on the Deere 
line in 1917 is worth $21,000 today; 
$1,000 on A-C carries a $12,333 ticket. 
The out-of-the-running 1H stockholder 
has only $5,163. 

Bower Roller Bearing had neither 
cigar maker, elevator nor booming farm 
market to exploit. In fact, Timken long 
had the tapered roller bearing tightly 
nailed down by patents. 

But occasionally a company with no 
particular trade or product advantage 
can outstrip competition by sheer 
operational efficiency and marketing 
Under the rigorous 
leadership of slight, golf-playing S. A. 
Strickland, small ($18.25 million) 
Bower Roller Bearing turned the trick. 
Bower capitalized on a one-location 
Detroit plant to keep a firm hand on 
costs. At the same time the company 
attained the flexibility that allowed in- 
and-out production with minimum ex- 
penses. With payouts pinched, Bower 
rolled its bearings out to customers at 
lower prices than industry leader Tim- 
ken. And even the competition admits 
Bower's bearings are good. 

With this price advantage, the com- 
pany drove sales from $1.43 million in 
1917 to $386.68 million in 1951l—a 
2,461.5% hike. And while Timken re- 
clined on its flashy laurels of the golden 
20s Bower kicked over its own records 
with regularity. From 1929 to 195] 
Timken’s net per share sagged 6%, 
Bower’s skyrocketed 986%. And the in- 


‘ vestor who hooked into Timken at its 


1929 high has lost 69% of his money, 
while the Bower buyer rolled up a 
310% profit. 

But if he bought the BRB stock in 
1917, he has spun $1,000 into $9,318 
on Bower bearings. Through regular 
stock splits and stock dividends his 
original share of stock has grown into 
7.2 shares and cash dividends have fat- 
tened with the years. Prexy Strickland 
never lost his bearings over bearings: 
the object of business is profits. 


THREE MOUTHFULS 


Like Caesar’s legions, which brought 
baths to ancient Britain, Chairman 
Thomas H. Blodgett’s American Chicle 
Company last month rubbed off a little 
culture on the Old World. From a 
booth at Frankfort’s International 
Trade Fair, AC missionaries preached 
on chewing gum, mouthed the virtues 
of Chiclets, Black Jack and Dentyne. 
The display, juxtaposed to ultra- 








American popcorn, aemonsirated to 
acute Europeans the secret of Chicle’s 
growth—relentless advertising. By per- 
sistent product pushing, American 
Chicle gnawed its way onto the list 
of 1917s 385 best buys, increased 
776.9% in value, stuck in 34th place. 
Like consumer output of the two other 
food makers listed—Corn Products Re- 
fining Company and Sunshine Biscuit 
Company—AC’s wares are far from 
unique, except in copyrighted name. 
The difference between Chiclets and 
rival Wrigley’s Spearmint, or the ap- 
peal of Sunshine’s Hi-Ho over National 
Biscuit Compaay’s Ritz Cracker is 
whatever a sugary-tongued radio huck- 
ster says it is and how much of his 
story buyers believe. Though the bill- 
board blurb upped appreciation since 
1917, all three got their starts in quieter 
ways. 

Corn Products 
Refining, $165 mil- 
lion maker of Argo 
Starch, Karo syrup 
and Mazola salad 
oil, began in 1901 
when Standard Oil 
director Edward 
T. Norton decided 
corn refining of- 
fered big rewards. 
In those days, a 
group of com- 
panies acting as 
a trust controlled 
the glucose busi- 
ness, defended its 
monopoly grip by 
buying competitors 
as fast as they ap- 
peared. But the . 
trust was uncouth. It refused to pay a 
debt to Standard Oil on the grounds the 
oil company was a monopoly in viola- 
tion of the Sherman Act, an accusation 
peculiarly irritating to the oilmen. In 
the light of this, Norton had no trouble 
persuading his friends on Standard’s 
board to back him in the $2.5 million 
capitalization of the New York Glucose 
Company at Edgewater, N. J. 

As Norton’s firm got rolling, the 
trust, true to form, bargained to buy it 
out. Norton sold the group 49% of out- 
standing stock, and with the consent of 
fellow owners, wrapped the 51% re- 
mainder in the guise of a dummy cor- 
poration (The General Trading Com- 
pany), held all shares in escrow and 
left the would-be monopolists panting 
for the vital 2% they could never have. 
With this canny stroke, Norton made 
big profits on stock before he started. 
And it is scarcely surprising that all ma- 
jor corn product companies merged 
with Norton to form CPR in 1906. At 
once the new monopoly expanded. 


CORN PRODUCTS’ REID: 


In 1913 an anti-trust suit foreed CPR 
out of the candy and molasses trade 
but left it biggest in its main field, to 
grow bigger, richer and more conserva- 
tive. Norton was so cautious, he is said 
once to have warned young associates 
not to buy CPR stock because it was 
over-priced. In 1917, shares were as 
low as 18. Each brought 65% at this 
years low. In between, each enjoyed 
a 1924 four-for-one split and a 25% divi- 
dend, a 1933 1% dividend and a 5% 
dividend in 1951. For investors less 
cautious than Norton, $1,000 spent in 
1917 became $19,370. 

For much of the three and a half 
decades, big man at CPR was George 
M. Moffatt, successor to Norton. Build- 
ing with retained earnings, he spread 
into three branches of corn products. 
With advertising, he nurtured con- 


CHICLE’S BLODGETT: 


American Can (see p. 23). As the 
Loose-Wiles Company until its 194 
rechristening, Sunshine grew by recog. 
nizing a bowlful of truths about the 
baking business: (1) The cracker trad 
cannot be monopolized. Everyone ha; 
free access to flour, eggs and butter, 
(2) There is no way to patent a cookie, 
Given a reasonable recipe, one baker 
can mix up as good a batch as the nett, 
(3) If one company turns out a new 
goodie, another can steal it with im. 
punity simply by changing its name, 
With these observations well learned, 
Loose-Wiles concentrated on features 
of the market which can be controlled, 
In imitation of Nabisco, it first curried 
deep-rooted consumer favor through 
advertising and good, if high-priced, 
crackers. Secondly, it offered quantity 
dealer discounts smaller rivals could 


SUNSHINE’S MAIN: 


a dummy corporation, an adult pacifier, untold goodies 


sumer goods acceptance. They now ac- 
count for 20% of output, for far more of 
CPR’s profits. Bulk sales to bakers, 
candy makers, textile mills and a vari- 
ety of other industries get half the 
firm’s output. The balance goes to ani- 
mal feeds. Moffatt’s faith in new prod- 
uct research is underscored by the 
George M. Moffatt labs dedicated to 
him in 1939. Always a vital factor to 
CPR, research was accelerated in War 
II. To hold the company lead in all 
directions, Corn Products, now headed 
by President Ernest W. Reid, spent 
$53.9 million for expansion since 1945. 

Eighth best buy Sunshine Biscuit 
shows no sign of satisfaction with being 
second-biggest cracker maker. Presi- 
dent Hanford Main recently announced 
he will put $8 million into slick new 
bakeries in Georgia and Texas. Unlike 
CPR,, the cookie seller was a late 
comer, earned its position by emulating 
bigger, older National Biscuit, a one- 
time near monopoly whipped together 
by the same promoters who formed 
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not afford, boosted sales with hand: 
some promotion and packaging. And 
Sunshine built a mammoth net of lo 
calized bakeries, equipped with pre 
cise mass distribution facilities 
smooth sales techniques. As business 
became national, and housewives ‘be 
gan buying baked goods by brand, the 
big biscuit bakers curbed rivals less by 
conventional competition than by the 
nature of the field. Initial advertising 
selling and distribution costs are # 
high that few can break into evel 
local markets. But a few did. To get nid 
of some of them and to grow to i 
present $53 million size, Loose-Wile 
bought out Peerless Biscuit in 1921, 
Ohio’s Green & Green Company 
1929, Tru-Blu Biscuit and the crack 
making Schust Company in 1930, 5# 
Francisco’s Standard Biscuit, and O 
sumer Biscuit Company of New Or. 
leans in 1931. All were dissolved, # 
became part of Sunshine. To gain 
integration, the company also operates 
flour mills. 
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ioose-Wiles common sold at 23% at 
its 1917 bottom when preferred divi- 
dends were in arrears. In 1927 when 
the common paid returns, the issue was 
split four-for-one, collected a 25% stock 
dividend soon after. One preferred is- 
sue was retired in 1935, another in 
1941; the common was divided two-for- 
one five years later. Every share held 
since 1917 became ten and sold at this 
year's low of 63, a 2,581% increase. 

Less spectacular, American Chicle’s 
stock at its 1917 low went for 34, rose 
to 42% at the bottom of 1952’s market. 
The issue split two-for-one in 1928, 
paid a 15% dividend the next year and 
was divided three-for-one in 1947. 

Termed an “adult pacifier” by psy- 
chologists, all chewing gum is made 
the same way, about half chicle, half 
sugar, with a shot of flavor. Like Sun- 
shine Biscuits and Karo Syrup, Chic- 
lets hold their market position by keep- 
ing consumer habit alive. 

Gum was invented by a Staten 
Island Yankee named Thomas Adams. 
He came across a chunk of chicle left 
in a rented house by Mexican Antonio 
Lopez de Santo Anna, better known 
as the General who captured the 
Alamo. Remembering that Santo Anna 
chewed chicle, Adams rolled the stuff 
out on his kitchen table, mixed it with 
sugar to keep it from sticking and sold 
it to eager kids in the neighborhood. 
The company he founded merged in 
1899 with others to form Chicle. 

Once the biggest gum maker, Chicle 
lost its lead to Wrigley’s in the 20s, 
has regained much of the loss in re- 
cent years. With Beech Nut and Wrig- 
ley, AC has been notably successful 
in negotiating with South American 
countries for a share of their chicle 
output, a diplomatic chore keeping 
many lesser rivals out of the big time. 
In the last 85 years, AC organized 
ten domestic subsidiaries and a dis- 
tribution setup to handle 80% of its 
output (jobbers get the rest), has 
stretched into Canada and South 
America. To capitalize on another 
green pasture, AC researched and de- 
veloped Chlorets, a chlorophyll-treated 
gum said to sweeten the breath. 
Chlorets will also compete with AC’s 
better-known breath-killer, Sen Sen. 


LUSHEST GUSHERS 

War I saw the petroleum industry 
come of age. Before 1914, less than 4% 
of the world’s ships burned oil and the 
auto was more a novelty than a stand- 
ard means of transportation. But the 
need for mobile arms and men revolu- 
tionized oil’s place in the economy. 


Pressured by new and increased usage, 
crude soared to $3.50 a barrel.® 


“Today, crude averages $2.65 a barrel. 
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LOS ANGELES GUSHERS: the oil money is in the crude 


Oil companies pocketed unheard-of 
profits, and speculation in their stocks 
roared merrily on Wall Street. An age 
of excesses that doubled and tripled 
prices in a few short months liberally 
capitalized petroleum earnings which 
would be slow to increase. In short, 
1917 was no year to place one’s invest- 
ment on the oil barrelhead. 

Yet even in those inauspicious times 
two remarkable investments were avail- 
able to the discerning: Humble and 
Houston Oil. Except that both com- 
panies developed through exploration 
and production and both were remark- 
ably successful, little similarity exists 
between the two. Today, Humble is one 
of the bigger wheels, Houston one of 
the smaller cogs in the industry. 

Humble early recognized the import- 
ance of large crude and natural gas re- 
serves, and the company spent lavishly 
to achieve them. Its 2,500,000,000-bar- 
rel crude reserve stands second only to 
that of parent Standard of Jersey. Since 
Jersey owns 72% of Humble’s stock, 
Humble’s reserves represent 65% of Jer- 
seys own underground wealth. And 
Humble’s 13,000,000,000- thousand 
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cubic foot gas holdings are shadowed 
only by Phillips’ and Cities Service’s 
gaseous gold. By prudently withholding 
its gas from the market when contracts 
gave away natural gas for a few pen- 
nies, last year Humble was able to 
average 7 cents per thousand cubic 
feet. In contrast, Phillips pulled in only 
5.86 cents per MCF. 

Humble developed these gas and oil 
holdings through its willingness to un- 
burden cash in liberal quantities for 
leases anywhere and everywhere. Typi- 
cal of Humble’s operations was the well 
recently sunk near Pollard, Alabama, 
only a few miles from the Florida bor- 
der. Other companies also held leases in 
the area and Humble owned nine pro- 
ducers near Carlton. But Alabama had 
never promised much oilwise. Un- 
daunted, Humble tried another rank 
wildcat in the field of a scrounging cot- 
ton farmer. Result: Alabama’s first 
gusher. 

Despite production problems, Hum- 
ble controls over 10% of prospective 
Sprayberry acreage, over 13 million 
other undeveloped acres. This lush 
spending for. leases and wildcats has 





precipitated lush dividends. In contrast, 
the older, 50% larger and also-success- 
ful Texas Company controls 35% less 
crude and natural gas than Humble. 

Despite its controlling ownership, 
Jersey Standard leaves Humble to its 
own profitable devices. Jersey bought 
tts Humble interest in 1919 as an in- 
vestment. And under soft-spoken, stu- 
dious Hines Holt Baker, Humble still 
keeps its Texan independence. Baker, a 
lawyer and Phi Beta Kappa from the U. 
of Texas, knows how to take the big 
gamble and make it profitable. In his 
five years at the helm, Baker has sunk 
almost $300 million into wildcats, has 
kept Humble at the top of the crude 
producing heap. Humble’s current 22- 
year crude reserve is 70% above the in- 
dustry’s 13-year subsurface reservoir. 
And while Baker’s cash register rings 
up only a quarter of Jersey's gross, high 
crude profit margins enable him to de- 
posit over half of prosperous Jersey's 
net. 

Humble’s 59-year-old prexy shows 
his independence not only of Jersey but 
of general industry practices. Few ma- 
jor oi! companies operate their own fill- 
ing stations. Local and federal obstacles 
make the job both burdensome and un- 
profitable. Humble, however, runs 373 
of its 2,415 retail outlets. Not only are 
the stations profitable, but the company 
credits them with making Humble the 
second largest factor in Texas market- 
ing. But despite this growing end of the 
business, crude is first in the affections 
of Baker and Company as well as first 
in the profit account; and he is always 
ready to plunk down a buck for a prom- 
ising possibility. 

Against Humble’s 348,200 barrels a 
day, Elouston pumps but 15,000. 
Against Humble’s $1 billion of assets, 
Houston sports but $68.7 million. In 
1917 Houston was the special situation 
that every investor seeks. Only the year 
before the company had discovered its 
first well. In fact, Houston was no oil 
company at all, but rather a lumber 
business with its back firmly nailed to 
the wall. Heavy debt and large arrear- 
ages on its preferred stock seemed 
ready to keep the company there. 
Houston was 28 years getting out from 
under this yoke and building up its oil 
production; it was not until 1946 that 
the company declared a dividend on its 
common stock. 

Houston uncovered its reward in the 
improved demand and higher crude 
prices of the ’40s. From 1941 to 1951, 
earnings per share jumped 763% and 
the stock price 3,956%. In that same pe- 
riod its oil production increased only 
57%, natural gas 157%. 

No eater of humble pie has been the 
man who bought either Humble or 
Houston: $1,000 planked on Houston 


in 1917 is now $20,692, $1,000 on 
Humble, $32,000. One share of Hous- 
ton has grown into 4.4 shares, while a 
more spirited Humble share has cata- 
pulted into 84. 

Every major oil company has grown 
in the last 35 years, but Houston’s and 
Humble’s gushers have been more lush 
for stockholders than their better known 
or better heeled rivals. 


DOLLARS FROM DIRT 


WuEN Montgomery Ward’s Fall cata- 
logue pictured women’s wear without 
the usual shapely models, rival huck- 
sters figured aging Chairman Sewell 
Lee Avery was losing his grip. Away 
from ad-agency row, others were not so 
sure. Silver-haired Avery, famed as the 
one major executive hardest to work 
with, had shattered convention before. 
At 79 he has a reputation as a crotch- 
ety, single-minded curmudgeon. But 
retentive minds recall that Avery cap- 
tained the growth of United States 
Gypsum Company until he stepped out 
in 1951 to give retailing full time. It 
was his uncompromising, tight-fisted 
grip during 46 years as president and 
chairman which tugged the company 
from a wobbly plaster peddler to to- 
day’s $198 million collossus. 

Like Pittsburgh Plate Glass, the only 
other building material supplier to qual- 
ify for the list of the 85 best buys of 
1917, USG was long a one-man show. 
Gypsum, 19th on the slate, appreciated 
1,740.9%; PPG, in 29th place, rose 
905.9% in 35 years. 

To acquire its blue-chip sheen, Pitts- 


GYPSUM DIRECTOR AVERY; ‘!N? 


burgh Plate dished out a 20% stock 
dividend in 1920, 30% in 1923. Afte 
common shares were split four-for-one 
in 1928, directors paid 10% more ip 
stock. Final change—a four-for-one split 
—came in 1945. For investors who held | 
on, every PPG share grew to 27.456 | 
shares. Each $1,000 risked at 1917; 
118 low was worth $10,059 at the 42% 
low point this year. 

More striking, 1,000 1917 dollars put 
into Gypsum at 93%, the year’s low, 
swelled to $18,749 at the 101% bottom 
in 1952. Split five-for-one in 1920 and 
having paid a 5% stock dividend the 
same year, 5% in 1921, 10% in 1922 
20% in 1923, 35% in 1924, 15% in 1925, 
85% in 1926 and 10% im 1928, each 
share amounts to 16.78 shares today. 
Neither USG nor PPG missed a cash 
dividend in all 35 years. 

By War I’s end, both companies | 
were firmly entrenched, literally poised 
to dig a fortune from a hole in the 
ground. Basic raw materials for glass- 
sand, soda ash and lime—are limitless, 
and gypsum or hydrous calcium sub 
phate (Ca SO, - 2H.O), from whith 
plaster is made, is almost as common 
as dirt. : 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass got started 
when John Batiste Ford, an Ohio rivet 
boat owner in the 1860's, decided 
there was more money in making plate 
glass than in transportation. He builta 
factory at New Albany, Ind., and it 
failed. So did his second attempt at 
Jeffersonville, Ind. Both shattered m 
der pressure of better and cheaper 
European-made plate and skimpy work 


BEN FRANKLIN AND KITE: ®"™ 


Plaster of Paris was another key 
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ing capital. Midway to completing a 
third plant at Creighton, Pa., Ford ran 
out of money but ran into luck in the 
person of John Pitcairn, a dour Scot 
blessed with a canny instinct for multi- 
plying money. 

While Ford plied the Ohio, ex-Penn- 
sylvania Railroad superintendent Pit- 
caim had made a pile speculating in 
oil and gas lands along the Allegheny. 
Convinced Ford was on a profitable 
tack, Pitcairn put up $200,000, en- 
tered active management with Ford's 
sons Edward and Emory. Meanwhile, 
as the plant got rolling in 1883, Ford 
set out to build two more. Completed, 
these were quickly absorbed by bur- 
geoning PPG. 

To enter the act, Pitcairn’s sons, 
Raymond, Harold and Theodore, and 
two brothers joined the firm and the 





PPG’S JUHN FIICAIRN: 
private enterprise .. . 


families combined to corner the field. 
From one move toward monopoly (pur- 
chase of Diamond Plate Glass) came 
William L. Clause, a youngster whose 
advanced ideas were to revolutionize 
PPG. His suggestion: set up company- 
owned distributorships, eliminate mid- 
dlemen, boost profits. 

Although Pitcairn readily fell in with 
Clause’s plan, the Fords would have 
none of it. But Pitcairn, who had been 
shrewd enough to see a good thing in 
glass, was also shrewd enough to have 
held control. The Fords left, organized 
the Edward F. Ford Plate Glass Com- 
pany, which was to merge with others 
in 1930 to form Libbey-Owens-Ford, 
PPG's biggest competitor. Significantly, 
Pittsburgh still does its own distribut- 
ing, L-O-F does not. 

From then on, PPG was synonymous 
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with John Pitcairn. Hard-driving, an 
arch-type “rugged individual,” the 
dynamic old Scot knew what he 
wanted. Private enterprise, to him, was 
truly private. He frowned on outsiders 
either as owners or executives, minded 
his own business and expected others 
to do the same. On that uncompromis- 
ing bearing, PPG prospered. 

To occupy his 16 warehouses, Pit- 
cairn went into the closely related paint 
business, gained diversification, selling 
economies. In 1900, he bought Patton 
Paint Company; in 1901, Rennous 
Kleinle Brush Company. A pedestrian 
financier, Pitcairn avoided stock jug- 
gling, always paid cash or traded com- 
mon stock for new acquisitions. He 
looked like a preacher with his white 
hair and chin tuft, and much of his for- 
tune did, in fact, go to the Sweden- 
borgian Church. But when he died in 
1916, leaving Clause to slip into his 
chair, the glass and paint empire he 
founded on sand was solid as rock. 

Although the old man’s foundation 
was firm, the factor hoisting his com- 
pany into the big league was one Pit- 
cairn never got a chance to develop— 
the automobile. In 1919, a 161,000 
closed-car output used 3,200,000 square 
feet of plate. By 1929, 4,300,000 closed 
autos needed 80,000,000 feet, about 
50% of national production. Today, of 
course, virtually every car on the road 
has windows. Pressed by swollen de- 
mand, PPG followed Henry Ford’s 
lead, developed continuous glass mak- 
ing machines about 1920. To compete 
with safety glass—made for Henry Ford 
under a French patent by Triplex 
Safety Glass Company, which glued 
together two sheets of plate with a 
transparent adhesive—PPG teamed with 
duPont in 1927, set up Duplate Com- 
pany. 

Triplex sued for patent infringement. 
Duplate switched to another adhesive 
and went right ahead. When Michigan 
compelled new cars to be equipped 
with safety glass after July, 1934, PPG 
was on easy street. But not without 
competition. L-O-F, also heavily com- 
mitted in the auto market, bought out 
Triplex in 1930. Today, PPG and 
L-O-F supply 90% of all plate glass, 
with 85% of Pittsburgh’s output going 
to Chrysler and other automakers. 
L-O-F supplies General Motors. 

Up to 1920, PPG acquired and dis- 
solved both Patton Paint and Rennous 
Kleinle, as well as the Pitcairn Varnish 
Company, Corona Chemical Company, 
Charles S. Fleischman, Inc., Red Wing 
Linseed Oil Company and Vreeland 
Chemical. In 1920, Patton-Pitcairn, a 
holding company controlling all stock 
in paint, varnish and brushes, and the 
Columbia Chemical Company, which 
sprang from John Pitcairn’s determina- 


tion to control his own raw materials, 
were merged with PPG and the com- 
pany was re-incorporated. 

Today Chairman Clarence M. Brown 
and President Harry B. Higgins can 
look back on a post-depression record 
of almost constant acquisition. In 1937, 
the company bought Thresher Varnish 
Company; in 1944, the major part of 
Montreal’s Murphy Paint Company and 
all of Pacific Alkali Company on the 
West Coast. The same year and again 
in 1946, important holdings in Brazil 
and Chile were picked up. Other addi- 
tions from 1946 to 1950: M. B. Suydam 
Company, Morck Brush Manufacturing 
Company, part of Duplate Canada. 
Ltd., Forbes Varnish Company, Mid- 
vale Coal Company, Micronizer Proc- 
essing Company; Canada’s only win- 
dow glassmaker went into Canadian 





PPG’S CLARENCE BROWN: 
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Pittsburgh Industries, Hobbs Glass, 
Ltd., a Canadian selling unit. Final 
step came last year when al] chemical 
plants were grouped in Cvlumbia 
Southern Chemical Corporation. 

Now boasting $379.6 million assets, 
Pittsburgh Plate’s capitalization shows 
$83.6 million funded debt (USG is 
debt-free). At the market, PPG’s recent 
price is 51%, about 15 times indicated 
earnings. Gypsum sells near 1] times 
current earnings. After a potent send- 
off by the strong, conservative hand of 
John Pitcairn (whose family still con- 
trols 31.8% or 2,900,000 shares through 
The Pitcairn Company), Pittsburgh in 
1952 has a finger in nearly every in- 
dustrial pie. The Glass Division's eight 
plants turn out plate, window, safety, 
structural, optical and ophthalmic 
glasses, mirrors, double glazed units 








and store front metals. A new layout 
recently began spinning fiber glass at 
Shelbyville, Ind., not far from Ford’s 
first failure. 

In 15 units scattered from Newark to 
Torrence, Calif., the Paint Division 
mixes paints and varnishes, enamels, 
automotive and industrial finishes, plas- 
tics, paint oils and insecticides. Brushes 
from four plants go to painters and 
industry. Chemical output, providing 
internal integration, allows Columbia 
Southern to market chlorine, caustic 
soda, soda ash, rubber reinforcing pig- 
ments and agricultural chemicals. One 
coal mine and one cement plant, both 
in Ohio, complete the sprawling giant 
which works closely with eight affili- 
ates, 193 warehouses and 10,000 deal- 
ers. Atop this sturdily diversified prod- 
uct tripod—glass, paints and chemicals 
—PPG shows no growth slowdown. 

Rivalling the glassmaker as an in- 
vestment, U.S. Gypsum is also a 
staunch competitor in paints. From its 
brief 1902 product list—gypsum rock, 
land plaster, plaster of Paris and wall 
plaster—USG spread into 45 plants 
from Lisbon Falls, Me., to Plaster City, 
Cal., a transport fleet, 61,000 acres of 
mineral deposits and 88,000 timbered 
acres. It has 55 sales hq in 43 cities 
which market all kinds of wallboard, 
plaster, lime, asbestos shingles, felt, 
insulation board and mineral wool, 
acoustical tile, and laths. Since 1918, 
USG has made paper for wallboard and 
paper sacks for bulk products. 

Like so many innovations, gypsum 
came to America through Benjamin 
Franklin. As American commissioner to 
France he was intrigued by the statuary 


LEVER HOUSE A-BUILDING: ; 
glass in the windows, Foamglas (by Pittsburgh-Corning) in the walls 


cast from “plaster of Paris,” so-called 
from the huge gypsum deposits sur- 
rounding the Capital. Back in the 
states, Franklin praised the material, 
urged its use for building, advertised 
its fertilizing qualities by scattering it 
on a hillside to spell out “Land Plaster 
Used Here, Ben Franklin.” The lush 
clover he covered stood out from ordi- 
nary growth on the hill. 

But as a building material, the 
mineral dried too fast for easy handling 
and it wasn’t until a method to retard 
its setting rate was discovered about 
1880 that gypsum plaster became com- 
mon. This advance plunged the infant, 
decentralized industry into a competi- 
tive orgy to keep pace with rapid na- 
tional growth. 

To exploit a ballooning market and 
to keep off each others’ toes, 35 com- 
panies formed USG in 1902. One of 
these, Michigan’s Alabaster Company, 
brought young Sewell Avery with it. 
Avery, recently out of the University 
of Michigan where he studied law be- 
cause he wasn’t much good at mathe- 
matics, became eastern sales manager. 
Since the corporation was welded to- 
gether by a complex stock interchange 
and no faction among the organizers 
held control, a struggle for leadership 
was inevitable. In a 1905 management 
upheaval, 30-year-old Avery landed in 
the president’s seat. He stayed there. 

Before Avery's rise, the company 
brought out fireproof plaster as its first 
new product and USG’s dynamic 
young leader set out to add more. He 
created a research department, ex- 
panded his sales force, built new 
plants, abandoned old ones. From 1900 
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to 1910, while U. S. population jumped | 
from 76 million to 92 million, Gypsum | 
added seven plants. To run all units 
on a hard-headed, money-making keel, 
Avery leaned heavily on Englishman 
Oliver Morton Knode, a_ production 
man when USG was formed. Knode be. 
came a director in 1912, VP in 1917 
and president in 1936, a job he stil 
holds. Today’s chairman Clarence H, 
Shaver, who joined up in 1928 as as 
sistant comptroller, is still treasurer. 

Wallboard, introduced about 1910, 
put wooden lath makers out of business 
almost immediately. In the next six 
years Avery added eight new uses for 
gypsum, collected four more plants, 
entered the lime industry, a field USC 
now leads. By 1917 assets doubled to 
$10.2 million. Avery’s outfit came out 
with Sheetrock, made dry-wall con- 
struction a reality in time for the build 
ing boom of the ’20s, 

During the roaring decade, Avery 
turned income to integration, bought 
up timber and mineral lands, expanded 
research. Almost every year new build. 
ing products brought higher profits, 
Net in 1919 was $1.1 million, $5 mil 
lion in 1923, $8.4 million in 1924 
Even after the boom fizzled in 198 
USG earned $5.4 million. By that time, 
assets hit $70 million. 

In growing, hard-fisted Avery was 
more interested in results than friends. 
As industry price leader, USG was not 
popular with competitors. When Cer 
tainteed clipped $2 from the price o 
its inferior wallboard, Avery’s wrath 
was roused. Under the lash ef cit 
throat selling, prices plummetted from 
$27 to $15 per 1,000 square feet. Big 
ger and stronger, Avery was able 
hold prices high where he enjoyed 4 
monopoly, cut them to the bone wher 
ever Certainteed sold board. By 192%, 
the smaller firm threw in the sponge, 
took out a license to sell USG board- 
at Avery’s price. No one challenged 
Gypsum’s leadership again. 

While other industrialists blissfully 
envisioned the coming Elysium, gry- 
ing Avery sensed the coming slump. 
By 1928 he bought J. B. King Com 
pany’s Staten Island gypsum plant with 
its cheaply transported Nova Scotia 
deposits, built processing centers ™ 
Boston, Philadelphia, East Chicago and 
Detroit. With each new plant he ap 
plied the secret of gypsum selling: go 
closer to the market than his rivals, 
curbed freight costs. In September, 
1929, a month before the Wall Street 
crash, Avery laid off 2,000 workers. BY 
1930, with $35 million in cash, he w& 
shopping for new business. 

His three-pronged program—(1) @& 
ter new but related fields, (2) crealé 
new gypsum uses, (3) explore 
establish new markets—got 10 
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TCC 
Refining 


In 1943 the first 
commercial Thermofor 
Catalytic Cracking unit 
— using a continuous 







































Catalytic Cracking 


Secret of today’s improved car 
engine design and perform- 
ance is the super-high-power 
gasoline ingredients made 
available through catalytic 
cracking. Socony-Vacuum built 
the first commercial “cat crack- 
er” in 19361! 


catalytic process — 
went into production. 
Created by Flying Red 
Horse research, this 
TCC process made 








possible greater quan- 
tities of high octane 
stocks and even better 
gasolines! 














New Reforming 
Process 


TCR — Thermal Catalytic 
Reforming Process—latest 
in catalytic processing — 
produces highest-quality 
blending stocks from low- 
quality material .. . as- 
suring continued Flying 
Red Horse leadership! 














Bead Catalyst 


Heart of Socony-Vacuum catalytic 
refining is this bead catalyst which 
causes heavy oil molecules to 
“crack" and re-form into high- 
quality gasoline stocks. This “magic 
bead” catalyst is another Flying 
Red Horse “first''| 
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when most companies were desperately 
pulling in their horns. For diversifica- 
tion, metal laths came in 1930; paints 
in 1931; asphalt roofing, hardboard 
and mineral wool in 1933; asbestos 
cement siding in 1937. To get into 
growing areas from 1946 to 1951, USG 
spent $80 million in plant improvement 
and expansion. 

Like PPG, Gypsum was less a prod- 
uct of original invention than of shrewd 
exploitation of opportunity. Both firms, 
limited only by national growth, share 
three factors, which because of their 
dominating size. both are fitted to ex- 
ploit. The three: (1) Plants are 
geographically well-spaced, provide 
economical access to major markets. 
(2) Operations are fully integrated. 
(8) Products are wisely diversified, 
complement each other in times of 
business ups and downs. 

The investor who put his money on 
either prospect in 1917 can smugly re- 
flect it makes little difference if Sewell 
Avery’s grip is slipping. While the 
company he hammered together and 
the glassrnaker boast average ten-year 
pre-tax profit margins of 24.5% and 
20.6%, respectively, both are likely to 
be paying dividends for quite a spell. 


IBM, TOP GROWER 


IN BIRTH-YEAR 1917, FORBES ran an 
essay contest. “Who is the best em- 
ployer in America?” Winner was an 
article on the late John H. Patterson, 
then top mumber of National Cash 


Register. Puttersun’s profit-sharing plan, 


relief association, plant beautifying 
campaigns. schuvol programs, and other 
social-cunscivus innovations were two 
decades aliead of accepted business 
practice. 

At that time Thomas J. Watson, 
three-year president of struggling Com- 
puting-Talilating-Recording Company, 
another office equipper, wasn’t even on 
the list of 44 business leaders awarded 
prizes and honorable mention in the 
contest. 

But in 1952 Board Chairman Wat- 
son’s company, re-tabbed International 
Business Machines in 1924, wins all 
the marbles us the top growth company 
since 1917. Thomas J. Watson, Patter- 
son’s prize pupil, spent 18 years work- 
ing, watching and improving in the 
National Cash School of hard knocks, 
which trained such executives as super- 
salesmen Kichard Grant of General 
Motors, Alva: Macauley of Packard. 
By 1910, Watson had clamored to the 
top company slot (under Patterson)— 
General Sales Manager. In 1914, Wat- 
son took over the presidency of flound- 
ering C-T-R. has been unfloundering 
it ever since. 

A thousand dollars invested in In- 
ternational Business Machines 35 years 


ago has grown to a fantastic $148,900 
in 1952. A similar investment in sec- 
ond-grower Dow Chemical yielded less 
than half of the IBM take. 

What strange mixture has put IBM 
payoff stratospherically above Dow and 
the rest? The brew, as potent as a 
double zombie, is as hard to analyze. 
Elements of Calvinism; a flavor of the 
Boy Scouts; a touch of temperance; 
a sprinkling of Darwinism; and even a 
trace of George Orwell’s “big brother” 
are in evidence. Cotton Mather, early 
American high priest of Calvinism who 
claimed “wealth is a sign of divine 
favor and its getting is a way of God” 
would have been happy-to hold 100 
shares of IBM stock—anytime. 

Whatever the ingredients, the man 
with mortar and pestle was Thomas 
Watson Sr. Whipping $2 million C-T-R 
into $300 million IBM; netting 20-40 


LHINK tr big figures 
per cent on gross each year; and load- 
ing thousands of dollars annually on 
stockholders demanded a man live up 
to his “our business is bigger than we 
are” slogan. By dealing out employee 
benefits in addition to top pay and 
carefully selecting key personnel, Wat- 
sou has had little trouble instilling his 
paternalistic “temple of the company 
spirit” in all who join his legions. The 
fact that T. J. lives up to the letter of 
his many slogans (“There is no such 
thing as standing still”; “Loyalty breeds 
ability”; “Aim high and think in big 
figures”) makes them easier for asso- 
ciates to take. 

A look at IBM in the depths of the 
depression brings out a number of com- 
pany pay-off ideas. In darkest 1930, 
IBM had record billings; set a new high 
in profits (netting $7,357,817 or 21% 
on net worth); increased personnel and 
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enlarged plant facilities. In °31, ng 
went up to $7% million. During th 
same period, virtually all of its impor. 
tant competitors in the office equipment 
industry went through severe busines 
and earning declines. 

How did IBM breach the depression 
dip? Biggest reason: the policy of rent. 
ing—not selling—tabulating machine. 
In the second half of the roaring ’20;, 
IBM’s tabulating machine busines 
quadrupled—became half of company 
gross and two-thirds of profit by de 
pressed 31. Renting meant setting wp 
manufacturing costs as assets and de. 
preciating them each year. And rent. 
ing also meant that labor-savers which 
naturally sell in boom (short-labor) 
time, were also in demand during bust, 
when machines save labor costs and can 
be paid for in the future. 

Since the °30s, refined tabulating 
and accounting machines have carried 
the load of company growth. IBM 
makes most of the electric: tabulating 
machines produced in the world (about 
90%). Most of the rest are mechanical 
counters produced by Rem Rand, al 
though the latter is now working with 
electricity. 

A second reason for IBM success is 
the nature of the big seller. Lik 
Alcoa’s aluminum pacesetters, the 
deeper Watson’s crowd dig into tab 
machines, the harder it becomes for 4 
newcomer to crack the market. C-T-A 
started with a machine developed » 
the late 19th century by Doctor Her 
man Hoderith; used it in the 1890 cen- 
sus with considerable success; has been 
adding patented changes and new p 
tents ever since. By sinking increasing 
amounts ($200,000 in ’21; $835,000 i 
°81; $7.6 million in ’51) into research, 
IBM insures itself against competitor 
“catch-up” or “come-up” with a new 
machine. By barring experimentation 
and use of attachments on the rented 
machines without company app 
IBM has further sidetracked outside de 
velopers. 

As Alcoa once did (see Forses, Atg. 
15, 1951, p 12), IBM has recently 
(Jan. 21, 1952) come a cropper of the 
Department of Justice, which claims 
the company fists a monopoly of the 
tabulating machine business, the T-¥ 
card business, and T-M patents. IBM 
ers, currently preparing an answer ‘ 
the anti-trusters, deny the charges; ai 
prepared for the expected long 
in the Southern District Court of Ne# 
York. 

A big prod to IBM’s dizzy rise b# 
been the care and feeding of a 
sales force. Top salesman—with an # 
ternational flavor—is the boss. It didst 
take him long to copy the handlebarred 
Patterson’s sell-success abroad. 5Y 
1931, T. J. and IBM were in 78 com 
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COMMONWEALTH LOA: 


There'll 
always be 
a cookie jar 


Keeping cookies in the house goes 
along with our belief in education, 
decent clothes, proper medical and 
dental care. All part of the American 
way of life, the highest standard in 
the world, but occasionally making 
stiff demands on pocketbooks. 


That’s when a Beneficial Loan can 
be helpful—by providing a way to 
bridge the gap between paydays 
without entailing family sacrifice. 


The more than 700 offices of the 
BENEFICIAL LOAN System in this 
country and Canada make personal 
loans for worthy purposes — repay- 
able in monthly instalments out of 
income. They are helping to keep 
the cookies in the cookie jar. 


A Beneficial Loan is for 
a beneficial purpose. 











WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 














SYSTEM 





Subsidiary loan companies operate under the following names: PERSONAL FINANCE COMPANY 
N Co. ... LINCOLN LOAN CORPORATION... WORKINGMEN’S LOAN ASSOCIATION, INC. ... BENEFICIAL FINANCE Co, 


CONSUMERS CREDIT COMPANY .. . PROVIDENT LOAN AND SAVINGS SOCIETY OF DETROIT 


October 1, 1952 
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DURANT AND 1908 BUICK: a reverse split squeezed out the water 


tries, took 20% of their gross from over- 
seas operations. Today, foreign invest- 
ments total well over $30 million, are 
operated by wholly-owned World 
Trade Corporation, whose president is 
T. J.’s younger son Arthur. Friend of 
kings and presidents, Chairman Watson 
has earned awards from a number of 
foreign countries—received the Merit 
Cross of the German Eagle with Star 
from Hitler in *38 for improving inter- 
national relations—watched a number of 
his plants disappear behind the axis and 
later the iron curtain. 

Most successful of his born-to-sell 
followers is T. J., Jr. Weaned in the 
sales program, Lieutenant Colonel Tom 
Watson Jr. returned to the company in 
"45, immediately took charge of the 
number one post-war project: to re- 
build a war-depleted sales force of 150. 
Following one of papa T]’s slogans 
(“No company ever increased its sales, 
even in boom times, by reducing its 
sales force. The way to get more busi- 
ness is to hire more salesmen”), junior 
built a corps of over 1,000—now leads 
them as company president. Like 
father, Tom Jr. shows off a two-page 
activity list running from the Academy 
of American Poets to the YMCA. 


Up in World Headquarters where 


empire policy is made (57th street and 
Madison Ave., New York City), Presi- 
dent Tom Watson reigns with able ad- 
vice from elder statesman Tom Sr. and 
Assistant Board Chairman John Phillips. 
There, in an atmosphere of shiny shoes, 
clean-shaven faces, pressed pants, trim 
secretaries who couldn’t possibly pass 
for models, they make the decisions 
that have cushioned the fast ride up. 
Only a few feet above the second floor 
luxury-lounge where bright faces sing 
to Chairman Watson (“You're our 
leader fine.” “By him we are all in- 
spired”), stock policies were formed 
which doled out 22 stock dividends in 
35 years, without diluting the equity. 
IBM strategists have steered away from 
mergers in boom times; have held to a 
minimum of side-lines; have never mul- 
tiplied their stock in large splits. 


*““MOTORS” 
ONE MAN'S dynamic optimism plus a 
few bankers’ ability to consolidate pell- 
mell expansion explain General Motors’ 
whirlwind early growth. The man was 
William Crapo Durant. Durant’s phil- 
osophy: growth is only an excuse for 
further growth. 

After he became king of the carriage 
trade, Durant needed a more challeng- 
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ing field. The young obstreperous au. 
tomobile game in the form of founder. 
ing Buick provided the opportunity, In 
two years Durant drove Buick to the 
head of the pack. Further visions of 


empire gave birth to an amorphous cdl- | 


lection of companies in 1908. The 
holding company: General Motors. Be- 
sides Buick, Durant corraled Olds, 
Oakland, Cadillac and 19 smaller com. 
panies. The year after organization 
GM’s profits exceeded capitalization, 
But with every subsidiary operating 
under its own head of steam, unfore. 
seen inventory and cash. difficulties 
tripped the onrushing upstart. When it 
arose, bankers held the reins of a $15 
million loan, and Durant was busily or- 
ganzing a new company, Chevrolet. By 
1915, Durant had bought back con- 
trol of smoothly-operating GM with 
the profits of Chevrolet. 

Another period of furious expansion 
began. Durant bought every parts 
company he could lay hands on, ex- 
tended himself into related products 
like tractors, unrelated ones like re- 
frigerators. In five years the company 
increased in size eightfold. But the 
depression of 1920 again caught GM 
out on a limb. And Durant was clipped 
by a declining stock market. For the 
last time, Durant was forced out of 
the company. And for the last time, 
bankers put the GM house in order. 
But where the company had once mort: 
gaged all for $15 million, GM credit 


now was good for $80 million witha | 


mortgage on nothing. 

Durant left GM basically the com- 
pany it is today; and he left men like 
Alfred P. Sloan and Charles F. Ketter- 
ing to finish what he had started. Dv 
rant saw the future of the refrigerator 
and he laid the basis for GM’s Frigt 
daire and appliance business. The i 
formal research he fostered turned inlo 
the General Motors Research Corpot® 
tion. And it is research which his 
kept the company in the van of ihe 
auto industry. GM _ even developed 
tetraethyl lead and owns 50% of tit 
Ethyl Corporation. And GM has taked 
over leadership of the diesel locomotiv 
field since War II. Durant saw® 
need to help finance dealers and Bi 
chasers of automobiles, formed 
General Motors Acceptance Corpor 
‘tion in 1919. Later, insurance was 
compassed as well. i 

Durant and GM were able to 4 
the best brains in the industry. 
gineering, Walter P. Chrysler 
with ideas; in administration Charl 
Nash and Pierre S. du Pont sm 
off GM’s rough edges, developed @ 
tralized control. S 

Of the 300-odd auto makers at He 
turn of the century, only a h 
survived. And most of that few & 
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m GM. GM cars spread-eagle the 
price field, but are not competitive with 
each other. And even the Cadillac does 
not price itself out of the market as 
did the once equally good Pierce Ar- 
row. Each division must produce 
profits to stay (Cadillac’s one-time 
running mate, La Salle, did not pro- 
duce). 

Including the industry’s best seller, 
Chevrolet, GM yearly corners well over 
40% of the automobile market. In 385 
years, sales have risen 2,700% as GM 
never lost its market edge. In that 
same time, the stock has risen 1,718%. 
Despite business’ increasing handicaps 
over the years, GM has been able to 
translate a large part of its increased 
gross into net. 

The investor who listened to Durant 
to the tune of $1,000 worth of GM 
stock in 1917 today owns $18,182 
worth, and has never missed his divi- 
dend. Regular 2%% stock dividends 
sprinkled 1920, and stock splits marked 
subsequent years of prosperity. An 
optimistic ten-for-one split in 1920 pre- 
ceded Durant’s disastrous effort to sup- 
port GM stock. But even Durant’s 
$100 million was unequal to the task. 
A one-for-four reverse split in 1924 
squeezed some of the water out of the 
1920 splurge. Subsequent board ac- 
tions kept splits and stock dividends in 
1926, 1927, 1929 and 1950 within the 
50%-150% range. Growth during the 
1930s and 1940s was at a slower pace 
than earlier, but under the hands that 
Durant left at the wheel, GM has con- 
tinued not only to pace its own indus- 
try, but to stand as the archtype of the 
American supercorporation. 


w ended YOUNG: “We took up together . . . 
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BIG ELECTRIC 


ArounD the Century’s turn, the junior 
partner of a Boston law firm took on a 
client who had been jolted by political 
screams that his theatre balcony was 
unsafe, Late one night the lawyer 
hustled laborers into testing it with 
lead blocks, by sunrise had evidence of 
slander. The lawyer was Owen D. 
Young. A decade later he moved to 
New York and a job as General Elec- 
tric VP and general counsel. 

Like Young’s theatrical client, GE 
had been hearing screams too, mostly 
“monopoly.” Young’s solution: “Hu- 
manize GE.” Soon the Sunday Supple- 
ments blocked out fuzzy pictures of 
GE’s prize researcher, Charles Proteus 
Steinmetz. They loaded copy with his 
pet gila monster, the reasons why he 
hurled lightning bolts at toy villages. 
While the papers shaped a gnarled Pro- 
teus® into a majestic Jove, Young fulmi- 
nated: “To be known is quite as im- 
portant.a part of management as know- 
ing.” Young had first planned his treat- 
ment for President Charles A. Coffin; 
when he bridled, elected Steinmetz. “A 
company’s job,” coughed Coffin, “is to 
supply goods and sell them. The less 
said about personalities the better.” 

Coffin first got into the act as a Lynn, 
Mass., shoe manufacturer who also 
owned Thompson-Houston Electric Co. 
When it merged with Morgan-con- 
trolled Edison General Electric Co. as 
General Electric Co. in 1882, Coffin 
was a shoo-in for president. He tooled 
up for trolley car motors, trundled GE 
into the age of electricity and a first 
year net of $3 million. To hawk more 
of his incandescent bulbs, Coffin ped- 
dled power units to small towns. Small 
town units he tied into central stations; 
central stations into holding company 
Electric Bond & Share. 

The screams that Young hoped to 
“humanize” into seeming slander came 
from EB&S customers and competing 
utilities alike. Their gripe: GE’s left 
hand was paired too well with its right. 
Coffin had been selling his generators 
to EB&S members at “unfair” prices. 
As the screams crescendoed, GE shed 
EB&S (1924), beat out by one month 
Senator George Norris’ resolution to 
probe its holdings. With EB&S gone, 
GE lopped off other utility ties, while 
new President Gerard Swope, a precise 
M.I.T. grad (“A fine day? In what re- 
spect is it a fine day?”) glowered ap- 
proval. “We can’t carry water on both 
shoulders,” he moralized. “It’s wrong 
to own our customers.” 

Swope and new chairman Young had 
turned on the juice in the first year of 

*Proteus, a Greek sea god, assumed a 
different shape when seized. Jove, the 
Roman sky god, in one of his aspects was 
the “lightning hurler.” 
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their tandem reign (1922), netted $26 
million on $200 million sales. Presi- 
dent emeritus Coffin cheered from the 
sidelines, echoed his long-time dogma: 
“Never take a profit until you have it 
and always take a loss when there is a 
possibility of a future loss.” Coffin had 
previously proved the wisdom of his 
dictum, took an anti-trust consent de- 
cree when charged with hiding his in- 
candescent lamp under a monopolistic 
basket. While Coffin got scored for his 
basket, 1917 investors who bought GE 
at the low of 118 could have used 
baskets of their own to cart away a 
787.7% capital gain by this year’s low 
of 54%. Changes: 1918-1921 inclusive, 
4% stock dividends; 1926, 4-for-1 split; 
1930, 4-for-1 split. 

In the ’20s Young and Swope assured 
investors of a profit, switched GE pro- 
duction accent from “apparatus” (gene- 
rators, locomotives) to appliances. Rea- 
son: more appliances, more electricity; 
more electricity, juicier apparatus sales. 
Appliances plugged GE into mass mar- 
kets, put some voltage in 1932 net 
($14.4 million), even though apparatus 
sales blew out 82% below 1929 levels. 
Though net wavered, President Swope 
placidly continued to bail out of his 
office daily at 5:03 P.M. (after the 5:00 
newscast, but before the commercial). 
He dissected manufacturing ponder- 
ables, left to Chairman Young the 
aether of “industrial statesmanship.” 

As a VP, Young took off on one high 
level flight, banged to earth with Radio 
Corporation of America clutched tightly 
in his hands. He revved up with a $5 
million British Marconi bid for prefer- 
ential rights to GE’s Alexanderson Al- 
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ternator, a key gimmick tor long-range 
radio communication. While GE dick- 
ered, the Navy steamed in, hoped the 
gizmo would stay in American hands. 
To keep it there and exploit it commer- 
cially, Young called a mass meeting of 
American Tel. & Tel., Western Electric, 
United Fruit, Westinghouse, all of 
whom had patents he needed. From 
them Young wrangled agreement, 
mothered RCA in 1919. In 1932 anti- 
trusters hacked at RCA’s cross-licensed 
patents (about 4,000) and its “inter- 
corporate relationships,” forced GE to 
cough up 5,188,755 shares of RCA 
common by way of another consent de- 
cree. Young for a time was tempted to 
go with RCA but stuck with GE till 
War II drums began to roll. 

At their first ruffle, GEers bounded 
mto the procurement rat race. One 
works manager buzzed his local Ord- 
nance office, heard Army men mutter 
vaguely about “howitzers.” He ducked 
into a second-hand bookstore, in the 
back issues of a picture magazine found 
detailed prints of the stubby-barreled 
weapons, decided he could turn them 
on machinery previously used for street- 
car axles. As GE turned from axles to 
arms, Swope and Young turned to pas- 
ture. Swope at a board meeting 
whipped out a pad on which he had 
carefully printed a joint statement: 
“. » « we took up our offices together 
and we wish to lay them down to- 
gether.” 

On January 1, 1940, Charles E. Wil- 
son and Philip D. Reed bustled in as 
president and chairman, respectively. 
Wilson laid his meaty hands on GE’s 
mammoth frame, partially ripped out 


UNITED FRUIT’S REDMOND: Sailors tn the refrigerator? No, no, no, no 


centralized authority, gave works man- 
agers a little breathing room. He also 
further integrated some manufacturing 
facilities. Refrigerator components, for 
instance, were as widely separated as a 
seven-year-old’s teeth. Cabinets and 
final assembly were made at Erie, but 
freezing units came from Fort Wayne, 
compressors from Schenectady and 
timing connections from Lynn. 

With decentralization off to a flying 
start (but scheduled for completion in 
1951) Charlie could growl: “I don’t 
work. Hell, I have 20 vice-presidents. 
I piece things together. The men in the 
field do all the work.” When Charlie 
in 1942 barreled down to Washington 
and the War Production Board, the 
men in the field did have plenty to do, 
dug into a mountainous $1,200 million 
defense backlog. One of its peaks was 
$400 million worth of marine gears and 
turbines, more than GE’s total billing 
from 1931 to 1936. Electronics, too, 
hummed away, despite skilled man- 
power shortages. In one attempt to 
crack manpower shackles, GE hired a 
bunch of watchmakers, thought they 
would soon have electronic assembly 
running like clockwork. When many 
turned out to be highly individualized 
craftsmen, unable to fit the mass pro- 
duction mold, one GEer dubbed them 
“the clumsiest mechanics in the world.” 

Clumsy mechanics or no, GE sales 
spread their wings, all but doubled in 
the years 1942-45 ($679.3 million vs. 
$1,298 million), first tagged the billion 
mark in 1943. Net (because of renego- 
tiation and taxes) weighed in at a high 
water mark of $57 million. Since the 
war, GE has cracked $527 million into 
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new plant, has earmarked almost 4 
much for the next three years. As m 
hit $138 million last year, Charles Wi. 
son’s decentralization plans reached f 
flower. GE has charged each of its § 
operating departments with developin 
marketing, manufacturing its own sp 
cialties. A network of VPs ties the Hj 
into the top brass who make policy q 
employment and budgets, wrestle wit 
the future. Advantage: pinpointed indi 
vidual responsibility, no more topheay 
committees. 

Though the plan was Wilsonin 
President Ralph Cordiner, who ong 
left GE to become Shick topkick, ha 
done the actual grinding. Cordiner lef 
Shick as Wilson’s WPB aide, retume/ 
to the GE fold with him. He took ove 
as GE poohbah last year when Wilsa 
again bolted for Washington and Wa 
Il% mobilization. Now, with the eco 
omy sparking into the electronic ag 
it’s up to him to wire GE for nev 
growth. 


FRUITCO 


AFTER A false start in 1905 (he we 
bust once, reincorporated in 19]4) 
Sam Zemurray and his Cuyamel ( 
(named for a Caribbean fish) crowde 
United Fruit Co. hard. In 1930, fo 
800,000 shares of Fruitco comm 
(worth about $31.5 million) Zemumy 
retired to Louisiana, while his banana 
hands punned: “Fish swallows whak. 
UF got launched as the banana king 
dom’s biggest fish in 1899. Capitalized 
at $20 million, it included Boston Fn 
Co., its six subsidiaries and Mino 
Cooper Keith. Keith, for 40,000 pa 
$100 shares (20%) tossed in 250,00 
acres of banana land in Panama, 
lombia, Costa Rica. With the help d 
his father-in-law, a former Costa Rie 
president, Keith had latched on to tit 
real estate, grew bananas to give ls 
railroads something to haul. Havig 
surrounded a nigh inexhaustible cal 
of monkey fruit, UF turned to the cat 
petition, lured them into its bag 
gobs of stock. Fruitco had plenty ® 
spare. In the first 18 months of its lit 
the public snapped up little more thi 
13% of its 200,000-share issue. 
Though investor interest lagged 
first, UF production did not. 
Americans who harvested the 
knew best. They heard banana sho 
crackling during the night, murmur 
“It is the pain they feel because tit! 
must grow so fast.” Top Banana, 
growing fast, felt no pain at all. Neitler 
did investors who bought Fruitco at?® 
1917 low of 105, held on to the 
low of 57. Their banana bonana* 
760% capital gain. Changes: in 1 
100% stock dividend; 1926, 2s 
split; 1929, 5% stock dividend; ™ 
3-for-1 split. 
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While investors chortled over the 
920 stock dividend, UF began to sail, 
ough the era of wonderful nonsense, 
bontinued to sell well over $100. Came 
he jolt of 1931: Mexico dumped 14,- 
500,000 stems on the market, purchas- 
fing power evaporated and Sam 
Zemurray roared out of retirement to 
take Top Banana in hand. Common 
quickly spurted from 6% to 26. Re- 
search dug out new answers for siga- 
toka and Panama Disease, old banana 
ailments. As irrigation and land recla- 


C age 
r nev 
EveRY YEAR company economists sit 
own with pencil, pad and long lists of 
tatistics. After a period of head 
scratching, up pop predictions of sales 
for the following year. If the economist 
feels particularly occult, he may project 
demand for a five-year period, although 
practical management will view the 
forecast with a few grains of skeptical 
silt. 
Even one-year predictions are little 
nore than intelligent guesses. Most 
hemical companies, for example, 
placed 1952 demand as much as 25% 
too high, and makers of air-conditioning 
‘quipment exhausted their supply of 
fom air conditioners before the sum- 
mer was half run. In each case, the pe- 
liarities of 1951 demand misled the 
economists when they plotted the lines 
on their graphs. 

Long-range predictions are even 
more hazardous, as forecasters are the 
irst to admit. Yet research foundations, 
orporations and public agencies are 
ostantly delving into the past and 
present in order to find a hint of what 
to come. One of the most recent and 
ost exhaustive efforts is the five-vol- 
‘Bm study published by the President’s 

Materials Policy Commission. The Pa- 
ey report, as it is commonly known, 
projects demand into 1975 in order to 
Hetermine what our raw material needs 
vill be in that year. 

Most investors are not concerned 

th procuring these materials; but 






































anes | hey do want to invest in companies 
ana, at satisfy fast-growing demands. 
. NeEComplicating the investor's problem is 
0 . What he is willing to pay for growth. 
the ‘°w Chemical would be a real bargain 
pet t 60, would have discounted eternity 
in t 240. But at 120 the stockholder must 
oe tecide whether Dow or, say, slower- 

1d; WBRrowing Gulf has more completely dis- 
unted its potential. History and the 
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mation fattened Gros Michel® stems 
grew more of them to the acre, UF 
faced up to another puzzler. “The prob- 
lem, says President Kenneth Redmond, 
“js not to grow. more, but to sell more 
bananas.” Solution: an “educational” 
program. Fruitco’s new home econom- 
ics department poured banana recipes 
into women’s clubs, institutions, 
pegged away at housewives. Someone 

*Gros Michel is the chief commercial 
banana. 


THE BEST BUYS OF 1952 


With business forecasting still in the star-gazing stage, 


Paley Commision demonstrate both 
past and future growth for the two 
companies. To befuddle the buyer fur- 
ther, what about long-lethargic com- 
panies like Crane? Crane has displayed 


breathed life into Chiquita Banana and 
her refrigerator jingle. 

Though UF brass hats blanched at 
first hearing (“its not very dignified,” 
pouted one) they got quick reassurance 
from a Christian Science Monitor edi- 
torial, smiled as her publicity value 
mounted, frowned when a bunch of 
Navy men voted Chiquita as the “girl 
they would most like to climb in a re- 
frigerator with.” Refrigerators go in 
United Fruit ships, but sailors in the 
refrigerator—no, no, no, no. 


nobody knows what they are but everybody guesses 


little growth in the past and construc- 
tion promises only a 30% growth from 
1950 to 1975. But modestly-priced 
Crane is developing an interest in tita- 
nium, an element with a future. 





35-YEAR LIMB 


FORBES financial editors list their 


“The problem of selecting 35 
growth companies for the next 35 


cial editors, “involves the exercise 


1987 have not yet been born.” The 
list, therefore, is printed here as the 
rankest kind of speculation. 

Analyzing the analyzers, the in- 
dustries most mentioned were: 

Chemicals—17% of all companies 

named 

Oils—11% 

Electronics—10% 

Non-ferrous metals—7% 

These categories accounted for 
45% of the growth _ predictions. 
Among the runners-up were machin- 
ery, with 6%; glass, with 4%; and 
aviation manufacturing, retailing, 
building material, and railroads with 
34% each. 


The only individual company 
named unanimously was Dow Chem- 
ical. 


Several companies were named by 
all the editors save one: American 
Cyanamid, Owens - Corning Fiber- 
glas, Radio Corporation of America, 
Sylvania Electric, United Gas, and 
Gulf Oil: The 35 most-mentioned 
companies were: 





Which companies are outstanding growth candidates for the next 35 years? 


choices—reluctantly and anonymously 


C Allied Chemical 
C American Cyanamid 


years,” opines one of Forses finan- hk? Bendix Aviation 


(“Canadian Pacific RR 


of psychic more than analytical?,.Celgnese Corporation 
powers.” Says another: “It is my be- \ Clark Equipment 
lief that most of the winners fore  poorend> Co. 


C Dow Chemical 


C DuPont 

{Food Fair Stores 

© Food Machinery & Chemical 
General Electric 

B. F. Goodrich 

Gulf Oil 

International Business Machines 
Johns-Manville 

Lion Oil 

Mathieson Chemical 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
Monsanto Chemical 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas 

Radio Corporation of America 
Reynolds Metals 

Rohm & Haas ~ 

Sears, Roebuck 

Standard Oil of California 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 
Sylvania Electric 

Union Carbide & Carbon 

United Gas 

\. Westinghouse ° 
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EASY GOING, 
WHEREVER YOU TRAVEL 
WITH 


NCB 


TRAVELERS 


CHECKS 


What a glorious lighter-than-air 
feeling of confidence and carefree 
protection with National City Bank 
Travelers Checks! Safer than cash. 
Spendable for everything, every- 
where. If stolen, lost or destroyed — 
value refunded. Cost 75c per $100. 
Good 


until used. Buy them at your bank 


Convenient denominations. 


The best thing you know 


wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





Automobile makers, on the other 
hand, can look for little increase in pro- 
duction over banner 1950. Here the in- 
vestor faces another problem. Jaundiced 
Wall Street capitalized GM’s robust 
$9.38 net per share at a pittance. But 
with $10 per share for a steady diet, 
GM would easily call down $100 on the 
Big Board. 

All things being equal—which they 
never are—investors’ best opportunities 
lie in fields which promise big growth 
with commensurate profits. Utilities will 
expand with the best, but regulations 
clamp firm lids on their profits. Unregu- 
lated industries, on the other hand, tend 
to maintain good profit margins when 
they cater to booming wants. 

One of the most booming is the de- 
mand for aluminum. By 1975, domestic 
demand for that light ductile metal is 
scheduled to rise to 291%, world de- 
mand by 419%. The history of alumi- 
num has been a series of improved 
processes and increased volume accom- 
panied by a slide in price. On a volu- 
metric basis, aluminum now sells for lit- 
tle more than twice the price of steel. 
One-third the weight of steel and cor- 
rosion-resistant, alloyed aluminum has 
the tensile strength of structural steel. 
And its price relationship to copper 
makes aluminum a fast replacer of the 
scarcer red metal. 

Strongly in aluminum’s favor are the 
vast available bauxite deposits distrib- 
uted throughout the Western Hemis- 
phere. A greater problem is hydroelec- 
tric power. Ten kilowatt hours of 
electricity are knocked off by every 
pound of the metal; by a ton, enough 
power to light the average home for a 
generation. For this reason, aluminum 
plants are now sprouting in remote re- 
gions of Canada and Alaska, far from 
their sources of ore, but near tappable 
sources of power. 

With the rapid development of new 
uses, consumption of aluminum has 
bounded ahead on an average of 9.2% a 
year from 1929 to 1950, 4% times the 
rate of steel consumption growth. While 
aluminum began in the kitchen, it had 
soon cooked up markets as diverse as 
construction, baggage and foil. New 
uses await only an easing of defense re- 
quirements. Copper miners are already 
screaming about aluminum’s encroach- 
ment on their electrical market, and 
lead and tin are suffering in the collap- 
sible tube field. 

Aluminum’s biggest potential com- 
petitor is a metal barely out of its 
swaddling clothes—titanium. Du Pont 
produced the first commercial titanium 
in 1948 and total 1951 output reached 
only 700 tons. The metal will enter 
mass production only when a cheap 
continuous production process is devel- 
oped. When that occurs, titanium will 
take giant bites of the metal market. 
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Like aluminum, titanium is ligh 
(60% heavier than aluminum, 56% a 
heavy as alloy steel). But its tensil 
strength and corrosion resistance far ey. 
ceed those of either aluminum or steel 
These qualities will place a premium o 
titanium for aircraft power plants, air 
frames, pyrotechnics, low titanium al- 
loys, marine uses, chemical equipment | 
and ordnance. When that occurs, com. | 
panies like du Pont, National Lead, 
Allegheny Ludlum and Crane could 
benefit largely. 

Uses for metals like selenium, bery- 
lium and lithium are also rapidly mult- 
plying. But the essential rareness of all 
of them will always place a brake o 
consumption and a peg under prices. 
These metals, therefore, will be only 
small profitable sidelines for companies 
which specialize in other fields. 

A natural resource that threatens to| 
be one day as scarce as lithium but still | 
has many years of growth ahead is pe- | 
troleum. From 1929 to 1950, consump- 
tion increased at an average of 4.5% 4 
year and domestic demand should rise 
another 109% by 1975, worldwide con- 
sumption 275%. With the exception of 
Royal Dutch Shell and Anglo-Iranian 
Oil, the important factors in world oil 
are American companies. Therefore 
companies with large foreign holdings 
like Gulf, Standard of Jersey, Standard 
of California, Texas Company and 
Socony-Vacuum should develop more 
rapidly than purely domestic operator 
like Tidewater or Sunray. On the other 
hand, the great international companies 
run risks commensurate with their p0- 
tential. 

The Paley report suggests that petro- 
leum demand will outrun production by 
1975. There are two possible outs: 
hydrogenation of coal and shuie oil pro 
duction. With present techniques, it 
dustry could economically produce ol 
from shale if crude prices rose 25-30. 
Even now there is pressure from West 
Coast producers to raise the ceiling 
crude. When the gap is spanned, hold- 
ers of large shale oil reserves like Union 
Oil of California will profit handsomely. 

Like oil, natural gas faces inc 
usage until supplies begin to dwindle. 
By 1975, demand will mount to 2.5 t0 
8 times the current 6 trillion cubic fost 
annual consumption. And while dist 
late fuel oils will heat an increasitg 
number of homes, the greater convei 
ence of gas will give it a larger share 
the residential heating market. But eith 
er way the cat jumps, oil companies 
benefit since the petroleum industy 
produces by far the largest part of 
na‘ural gas consumed in this country: 

Even more than oil and gas, Wall 
Street touts the chemical industry * 
America’s growth leader. History Jends 
credence to this view. From 1929 © 
1950, the industry has averaged # 
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growth a year; and the petrochemical 
branch of the industry has leaped ahead 
at a 15% yearly rate. In contrast, indust- 
ries like the textile, rubber, petroleum 
and non-ferrous metals, which are the 
largest chemical buyers, have annual 
growth trends of —0.2% to +.5%. 

To keep ahead of the pack, chemical 
companies have had to replace natural 
materials with synthetic products. Du 
Pont’s nylon is one example of this. And 
the industry projects a 700% growth in 
nylon demand from 1950 to 1975. 
Barely in production in 1950, other syn- 
thetic fibers like the acrylonitrite group 
have a 11,¥UU% boom ahead of them by 
1975. At that rate, this group will have 
a market value one-half of nylon’s, and 
investors in du Pont, Union Carbide, 
Monsanto, American Cyanamid and 
American Viscose will reap the benefits. 

Synthetic plastics, gradually en- 
croaching on natural materials markets, 
have expanded at a 15% annual rate 
over the last 25 years, and industry 
economists place the growth in this field 
at an even faster clip than that for syn- 
thetic fibers. If demand increases 10- 
fold by 1975, plastics would still be in 
the category of minor materials; and 
experts foresee almost limitless uses for 
the new resins as they come off the in- 
vention line. 

Synthetic detergents have already 
snatched 40% of the soap market and 
the figure will be closer to 75% by 1975. 
But other uses for surface-active agents 
—as for secondary recovery of petro- 
leum—have greater growth lustre. In 
fact, it is in the creation of new markets 
that much of the chemical industry’s 
growth has been recorded. Some of the 
more profitable have been medicinal 
chemicals (as antibiotics), fertilizers, 
insecticides, antiknock agents, refriger- 
ants and chemical catalysts. 

Rubber, a growth industry in its own 
right, is now feeling the invasion of 
chemistry. Already synthetic rubber is 
proving superior. for some purposes, as 
tire treads. But either natural, synthetic 
or both still have increased demand 
ahead. By 1975, domestic and world 
demand should increase by 89% and 
203%, respectively. A 4% annual growth 
rate has increased yearly U. S. con- 
sumption to 18.6 pounds per person. 
Except for Canada, no other country 
has yet reached a 10-pound personal 
consumption rate. 

_ Topping rubber, oil and even chem- 
icals in 1929-1950 growth were the 
airlines, with a 30.8% annual increase in 
passenger miles flown. However, the in- 
crease is partly explained by the low 
1929 base. But the conservative Port of 
New York Authority projects another 
195% increase from 1950 to 1975. Jet 
assisting the industry will be rapidly 
mcreasing aircraft speed, already in- 
creased from a 1940 average of 150 
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mph to 235 mph in 1950. And with the 
increasing frequency of flights and im- 
proved safety records, rails will soon 
have little to recommend them for pas- 
senger service. 

Much in the position of the airlines in 
1929 is the electronics industry today. 
Television set production in 1975 prob- 
ably will show little increase over 
booming 1950; but with only a third of 
American homes possessing sets, there 
is yet a large unsatisfied demand. This 
want can be sated only when the pres- 
ent 108 stations increase by an esti- 
mated 2,000—a juicy prospective plum 
for Radio Corporation’ and Columbia 


Broadcasting. Outside of television, up 
the electronics industry's expanding 
sleeve still rest such futuristic devices 
as transistors, electronic brains and 
watch-sized radios. 

Growth also lies in the cards for 
paper, consumption of which exceeds 
population trends, and air conditioning, 
which has only begun to tap the vast 
home market. In fact, a rapidly growing 
population makes expansion a must for 
almost every industry. But picking the 
industries and companies that will ex- 
pand faster than the economy as a 
whole is a problem to which every ana- 
lyst gives a different answer. 








bo-Charged Coupe designe 


1 by Richard Arbib for the VEEDOL “Dream Car” Salon 
Equipped with new luxury Federal Flying -A- Safti Ride Tires. 


For Top Performance Under ALL Conditions 


NWA A 421 @) & 
High-Detergency Motor Oil 


NDER all driving conditions, you'll find new 
U VEEDOL High-Detergency Motor Oil gives 
you top performance. A truly modern motor oil, 
new VEEDOL High-Detergency, made from 100% 
Pennsylvania crude combined with the newest 
scientific additives, puts new life in your car 
and keeps it there. A fine heavy-duty oil, new 
VEEDOL High-Detergency fights corrosion, gives 
better piston seal, protects against cylinder and 
ring wear and drains clean. Get new VEEDOL 
High-Detergency Motor Oil and you'll get 


modern car performance! 


TIDE WATER 
=> ASSOCIATED 





OIL COMPANY 





HEA 


VY DUTY Piee 





The Modern Oil For 
Modern Performance 
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P OF CHEESE AND 

HICKORY SMOKED MEATS 

10 lb. Ham—2 Ib. Summer 

Sausage—2 Ib. Sliced Bacon—2 Ibs. aged 

Swiss—2 Ibs. Wisconsin Brick—2 bs. Sharp 
Cheddar—and 14% Ibs. Dutch Edam. 


IN AN OAK PICNIC BASKET $3950 


WITH A TABLE— DELIVERED 
DELIVERIES GUARANTEED 


4% ibs. of 10 varieties 7 
of Wisconsin’s Finest 
NATURAL CHEESE 
Packed In Wooden 
Cheese Box 


PosTPAID $ 6*5 


IN U.S.A. 
BOXES DESIGNED AND PACKED BY 
THE CHEESE BOX 
BOX 524, LAKE GENEVA, WISCONSIN 


SEND FOR BROCHURE OF COMPLETE LINE 
Other Excellent Selections $2.50 up 











JUST OFF THE PRESS 


Completely Revised 
1952 EDITION 


MINES 
REGISTER 


MINES REGISTER, 

formerly the Mines 

Handbook (established 
in 1900), is the internationally ~~ = 
authority on mining companies in the Western 
Hemisphere that produce precious, semi- 
precious and nonferrous metals. 
The 1952 edition of MINES REGISTER 
contains the latest available information on 
mining companies, reports on 5,000 active 
mines and lists about 22,000 dormant mines. 
It is essential to EVERYONE INTER- 
ESTED IN MINING INVESTMENT 
AND MINE OPERATIONS. 


PRICE $25.00 DELIVERED 
Mines Register, 425 W. 25th St., N. Y. 











The value of FORBES 
Magazine to the adver- 
tiser is based upon its 
essential value to the 
reader. 














LABOR RELATIONS 





By LAWRENCE STESSIN 


Paying attention to people 


WHEN ONE stops to consider that mod- 
ern labor relations (with accent on the 
human) is just about thirty-five years 
old, American management can take a 
well-earned pat on the back for the 
progress it has made in so short a time. 
It was in 1917 when a keen-minded 
little professor from Harvard began to 
toy around with some ideas about the 
relationship between productivity and 
morale. And like a good scientist he set 
about finding a good laboratory in 
which to experiment. In those days it 
was not easy to obtain “guinea pigs.” 
Industrialists were not prone to let any- 
one—let alone professors—poke into the 
whys and ways of human behavior on 
the job. The factory was a place for 
work and not a place for study. The no- 
tion that perhaps workers would re- 
spond to other stimuli than the gruff 
commands of their overseers and the 
perennial threat of discharge was a rel- 
atively foreign one to most management 
men in the era of World War I. 

But Elton Mayo found a willing ear 
in the executive echelons of Western 
Electric. With an open mind and an 
abundance of curiosity, Mayo began 
his now historic experiments. He started 
with a group of women workers whose 
dull job it was to wind wires around a 
coil. 

Mayo had a hunch — not a novel 
one to be sure—that there was a liason 
between good work and good working 
conditions. So he wasn’t surprised when 
production went up after he improved 
the lighting, gave the girls better work 
benches, rest periods, etc. Then as a re- 
check on his hunch, he began to de- 
crease the “improvements.” He cut 
down on the lighting in the work area. 
He took a sampling of the output and a 
strange result—productivity went up. 
He blinked at the figures and decided 
that there must be some mistake. The 
experiment was tried again—first work- 
ing conditions were improved and then 
working conditions were lowered. Pro- 
duction kept going up. In fact, the 
worse he made the working conditions 
the more output increased. Towards the 
end of the experiment, the women were 
literally working in dingy hovels, with 
no rest periods, in little light and on 
broken stools. The finished coils kept 
coming out of the darkened cells in 
greater number. 

All of this is, of course, an oversim- 
plification of Mayo’s work. But the con- 
clusions he came to established a new 
way of looking at the whole concept of 
labor relations. 


It was Mayo’s final concept that the © 
key to good labor relations and produc- 
tion, of course—is “paying attention to 
people.” The women at Western Elec- 
tric produced more because Mayo and 
his staff gave them a sense of belonging 
—a sense of participation. The women 
were talked to and consulted on every 
stage of the experiment. They wer 
asked for suggestions. They were get- 
ting more attention than their supervi 
sors had ever paid them. And, in tum, 
their morale went up and work became 
easier. 

By now the Mayo discoveries are 90 
obvious that few people take the 
trouble to give much acknowledgment 
to the professor’s pioneering. Yet there 
are still many managements which pay 
too much attention to physical frills and 
not enough to human instinct. You see 
companies which are the last word in 
physical surroundings. Good lighting, 
air conditioning, lounge rooms, lots of 
water fountains and snack bars, land- 
scaped factory fronts—but poor labor 
relations because the boss never says 
“good morning” or the foreman operates 
his department with deliberate “imper- 
sonality.” 

The frills can make a factory or office 
a more comfortable place in which to 
work, but the management that nets the 
biggest morale and best production i 
the one which extends that homey 
touch of friendliness and personal con- 
tact between the top management and 
the workers. 

Some time ago General Motors cop- 
ducted an interesting study on how 
much physical environment and fancy 
fringes affected productivity, using its 
own 79 plants as the laboratory. Be 
cause of its growing policy of decent 
tralization, Big Motors has a few plants 
which are the last word in employee 
comforts—and other, older plants where 
there is less emphasis on razzle-dazzle. 
The surveyors found that there was 00 
difference in output between the slick 
and the staid. It seems that workers 
who are impressed with swank factories 
and bowling leagues will normally 
gravitate to such plants. And those em- 
ployees who don’t give a hoot about e 
ternals or sports will take jobs with 
those companies which don’t go in fot 
showmanship of that sort. But the com 
pany found that while frills and fringes 
made no dent one way or the other # 
individual productivity, the degree @ 
cameraderie in the department or plast 
makes a whale of a difference in 
mate output. 
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NEW IDEAS 





Multi-Function Tool 


For hobbyist, craftsman, professional 
or amateur repair man alike, here’s a 
novel, self-contained metal workshop in 





the form of a new, four-in-one tool. Its 
functions: to punch, shear, form and 
rivet. Said to be sturdy and simple to 
operate (Albert J. Tatu Co., 85 Colum- 
bia Drive, Williamsville 21, New York, 
N.Y.). 


Golf Ball Carry-All 


News for the lady golfer! A plastic 
golf ball holder with adjustable belt to 
fit snugly around the waist, leaving golf 





swing free and unencumbered. Carries 
tees, score cards, golf balls, as well as 
cigarettes, purse and the usual ladies’ 
etcetera (Camalier and Buckley, Mail 
Order Division, 1141 Connecticut Ave., 
Washington 6, D.C.). 


Wrist Twist 


Wrist watch wearers long plagued 
by quick-rotting leather straps get a 
promise of relief from this new Neolite 
strap. Given a leathery look, the band 
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is said to wear longer, be waterproof. 
Trademarked “Neet,” it is not a plastic, 
is harmless to sensitive skin (Lasko 
Strap Co., 200 Hudson St., New York, 
is..s)s 


Safety Shield 


Last word in the way of protection of 
face and lungs from miscellaneous par- 
ticles and dust is this featherweight 
lumarith plastic mask and cotton gauze 
filter. Latter consists of cotton and sani- 





tary gauze specially treated for softness 
and readily replaceable. Recommended 
for industrial, laboratory, farm and 
home use (General Scientific Equip- 
ment Co., 2700 W. Huntingdon St., 
Philadelphia 32, Pa.). 


Housewife Beware! 


Push-button fire protection is now 
provided for the home by a 2%-pound, 
streamlined, stainless steel and red 
plastic Pyrene extinguisher. The mere 





touch of a finger suffices to discharge a 
25-foot stream of harmless extinguish- 
ing liquid, said to be adequate to cope 
‘with any incipient household blaze. 
Easily refilled at home and recharged 
with compressed air at neighborhood 
gasoline station (Pyrene Mfg. Co., 560 
Belmont Ave., Newark, N.]J.). 
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This one facility may 
be the greatest 
asset you Can put on 
your balance sheet 


...a place “away from the office” at which 
to hold important conferences or sales meet- 
ings—entertain clients—a vacation spot for 
executives or staff—a depository for records. 
On Blue Mountain Lake—in the Adiron- 
dacks—a luxurious mountain lodge, far finer 
than the average, is currently available. 28 
acres of forest; 600’ lake frontage. Readily 
accessible by car, railroad or seaplane. 
This lodge can play host to 30 or 50 guests, 
yet it is warmly hospitable for a small group. 
The 180’ main lodge has a living room of 
king-size proportions with massive fireplace. 
The kitchen has every up-to-the-minute ap- 
purtenance. Four double bedrooms paneled 
in rich woods; an 8-bed dormitory; expand- 
able sleeping facilities in guest house, cot- 
tage, servants’ cottage and hangar building. 
Four 25’ or 28’ boats, beautiful furni- 
ture, linen, china, silver—everything is in- 
cluded. Ask your local broker or Previews 
for brochure F-43712. 


To buy or sell property anywhere 


PREVIEWS inc. 


A Nationwide Marketing Service 
49 E. 53rp St., New York 22 * PLaza 8-2630 


BOSTON * PHILADELPHIA * PALM BEACH 
CHICAGO * LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO 
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You can strike 
om oe am am -m = 


in your home town 


Only Rudd-Melikian, Inc., manu- 
facturer of the world’s most com- 
plete line of automatic coffee dis- 
pensing equipment can offer this 
unusual opportunity to profit by 
the tremendous demand for Amer- 
ica’sfavorite beverage. Dispensers 
for factories, offices, stores, gas 
stations, hotels, restaurants, etc. 
Distributor sells, services or leases 
' equipment—sells Kwik-Kafé Cof- 
1 —- fee and supplies. 

Key Territories still available for 


franchise include Cleveland, Rock- 
ford, Boston. Write for full details. 


> CATALOG. 
B BROCHURE 


Send for free 20- 
page catalog-bro- 
chure, which tells the 
Rudd-Melikian story. 





RUDD-MELIKIAN, Inc. 
Dept. F., 1949 N. Howard Street 


Philadelphia 22, Pa, 
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) To reach businessmen, you don’t have to go whole-hog for mass circulation. 
Forbes delivers the “chops” — not at whole hog cost. It singles out only the 


Decision Men of business. 


The readers of Forbes have money and are making money. Ninety-three per cent 
are over 35 — men who have reached the Age of Control. Ninety-five per cent 
own corporate stocks. Their families, on the average, have holdings in 


11.6 companies and own 1,821 shares. 


And the readers of Forbes are continually making decisions. 
Thirty-one per cent of Forbes subscribers in business 

are presidents, chairmen of the board, or owner- 

partners. Another forty-three per cent are 


top officers or operating executives. 


What draws these Decision Men to Forbes? Editorial material that is straight 
from the shoulder! Take for example the Annual Report Rating Issue, 

out August 15th, evaluating reports of 300 leading corporations. Some look 
impressive — but how much of them is solid fact and how much is four-color 
window dressing? Features like this have built Forbes’s circulation to over 


123,000 — nearly double that of five years ago. 


To cut the fat out of your advertising budget, to get down to pure pork-chop 
circulation — call CHelsea 3-8600 in New Yor. Or write to Forbes 
Magazine, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York. 


The magazine of business and finance 
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concentrates on decision men 
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Facts: 83.91 per cent of Forbes Home ownership is high, totals 

. readers are over 40 years of age... 71.9 per cent of Forbes readers. 
Decision Men in the Age of Control. 50.2 per cent own other property. And 
Building . . . operations... add to these facts the following: 
maintenance . . . advisory, etc., are 93.5 per cent help direct the 
daily activities of Forbes men in the purchasing and management of at 
Age of Control. Family life . . . least one outside activity. 72.23 per 
public life... club life... church cent are in fraternal and veterans’ 
operations, etc., with millions of organizations. 70.55 per cent are 
dollars of buying activity are also members of religious groups, while 
supervised by Forbes men in the 34.66 per cent are active in social 
Age of Control. welfare. Forbes delivers a depth of 

influence and opportunity for 

In thousands of corporations and _ decisions that few publications, 
businesses you have no order, no if any, can offer in every facet of 


dotted line signature until you have business and community life. 
the approval of a Forbes man in the 
Age of Control. Forbes presents such And 91.24 per cent have incomes 


an audience — with no frills, no over $5,000 a year. 95.3 per cent own 

extras, no waste. corporate stocks (an average of 1821 
shares) . 73.9 per cent own government 

74 per cent are administrative and and municipal bonds. 70.4 per cent 

operating executives in business. have brokerage accounts. Such 

Their authority to make decisions financial strength is extraordinary 

has been earned. among business magazine readers. 


* Editorial features this month. 





appreciate this kind of writing. 


® October 1 Issue ®@ October 15 Issue 
“Best growth companies” of the past 35 years Can American Tobacco, with a third of 
are analyzed — and the similar possibilities the nation’s smokers, successfully fight 
é for the next 35 years are forecast. the squeeze of government-pegged leaf 
A Forbes brings you more than just prices and growth of its ag og 
Ts statistics, more than facts. Business news renin Is ay ge — F at . am 
Bes is humanized. The fact that Forbes’s ves hehind th 2 at ff a ‘ — 
7 circulation has practically doubled in at ra “Bin Tobacco.” acts an 
os five years is proof that Decision Men & & . 
¥ 
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SERVING 
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At the schoolground or in the stratosphere, flying 
takes fuel...whether it’s only a thimbleful for a 
model or a tanker load for a Stratojet. Despite the 
difference in fuels, both may have come from the 
same oil well. Transforming crude into such varied 
types of fuel is a miracle worked by the petroleum 
industry... with an assist from chemistry. 
Closely associated with the petroleum industry, 
Mathieson—now in its 60th year as one of Amer- 
ica’s major chemical companies—today supplies 





INDUSTRY, 


FUELING... 
for fun or a fight 


athieson 


AGRICULTURE 





petroleum processors with more basic chemicals 
than ever before... such products as caustic soda, 
ammonia, sodium chlorite, sulphuric acid, diethy- 
lene glycol, triethylene glycol, dichloroethylether. 

A dependable source of supply for essential raw 
materials is always important. If your production 
requires any of these chemicals, you may be able 
to buy to better advantage by consulting with us 
now. Mathieson Chemical Corporation, Baltimore 
a Maryland. 9749A 
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Seaman 
THE FORBES INDEX 


Solid line is computed monthly, gives equal weight to five 
factors: 
1. How much are we producing? (FRB production index) 
2. How many people are working? (BLS non-agricultural 
employment) 
3. How intensively are we working? (BLS average weekly 
hours in manufacture) 
4. Are people spending or saving? (FRB department store 
sales) 
5. How much money is circulating? (FRB bank debits, 141 
key centers) 











Factors 1, 2 and 3 ore adjusted for value of the dollar 
(1947-49 = 100) and for seasonal variation. 
Dotted line is an 8-day estimate based on tentative figures for 
five components, all of which are subject to later revision.* 
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B. C. FORBES 





One Basic, tragic difference between 
British workers and American workers 
that here employees are not only will- 
g but eager to put in extra time to 
extra pay. British wage earners 
odge having to pay anything but mini- 
um income taxes. 

A common practice is for workers 
who have earned quite a bit of overtime 
to lay off later to avoid reaching higher 
income tax brackets. 

The personal allowance for each in- 
dividual is 120 pounds.* On the next 
100 pounds the tax is three shillings per 
pound. On the next 150 pounds, 5 shill- 
ings and 6 pence; on the next 150 
pounds, 7 shillings and 6 pence; on all 
over that, 9 shillings and 6 pence—al- 
most 50%. 


lieve it or not, the Confederation of 
Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions 
recently voted to ban all piecework and 
overtime! 

Nobody is more keenly aware of this 
tragic attitude of workers than Prime 
Minister Churchill. During the war he 
promised nothing better than “blood, 
sweat, tears.” He is scarcely less dis- 
turbed today. Recently he thundered: 
“Britain is standing on a treacherous 
trapdoor,” that today’s crisis is hardly 
less vital than the wartime danger from 
bombing. “Lands and nations whom we 
defeated in war or rescued from sub- 
jection are today more solidly sure of 
earning their living than we are.” 

My own investigations and observa- 
tions among all classes of Britons con- 
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latest comprehensive building statistics, 
observes: 

“What they show is that the supply 
of accommodation today is far more 
adequate than in 1931, when compa- 
rable statistics were last obtamed. . . . 
Against a 9% increase in residents to be 
housed since 1931, England and Wales 
can record a 23% increase in occupied 
rooms. It can also record a reduction 
from 2,640,000 to 900,000 of the num- 
ber of people crowded at more than 
two to a room, and from 4,450,000 to 
2,750,000 of those living between one- 
and-a-half and two to a room.” 

Many people, the Times concludes, 
are enjoying better housing “only be- 
cause they are permitted to pay pre- 
war rents in post-war times.” 

Everywhere I was bombarded with 
questions about our two Presidential 
candidates, questions sometimes less in- 
telligent than intense. The general 





vals The almost universal attitude of vinced me that Premier Churchill’; assumption is that neither Eisenhower 
da, workers in a position to earn big money perturbing analysis is strictly sound, nor Stevenson will deal harshly with 
hy- is: “Why should I work for half pay?” —_ correct, warranted. Britain. One London Daily Telegraph 
ail This proceedure potently diminishes There has been most obvious im- writer, returning from a survey in the 
possible maximum production through- provement during recent years in cloth- U. S., summarizes thus: 
raw out the land. British ambition has been ing worn by Britons, men, women and “Whichever is elected, we know that 
jon dreadfully dulled. The rank-and-file are children. Also, there has been better- the next President of the United States 
ble not disturbed one iota by Britain’s pre- ment in living conditions, at least for al- will be wholeheartedly for the defense 
us carious financial-economic position in most all but those limited to small, fixed of the West, and that under his direc- 
od the world. They prefer leisure to exer- incomes. Housing conditions, moreover, tion American leadership in the cause 
tion, productivity, financial reward. Be- have become at least somewhat less of freedom will not falter. 
7494 erties distressing. Other comments on Britain later. 
*The British pound officially is $2.80. The London Times, analyzing the —B. C. Forses 
*Final figures for the five components (1947-49=100) : 
Production ....+...++0e+ rte 117.8 118-4 178 t193 Cr i Re ORO BT 103.5 it's 
Employment ...0..20..2, 107.9 1078 107.6 109.5 105.5 105.4 105.6 106.2 106.5 106.5 105.4 107.4 
MOUS ....escecssseecees 101.8 101.5 101.5 103.2 102.3 102.0 101.8 99.8 100.8 101.3 100.0 101.0 
Bet Bebigg ne 97.9 98.9 103.2 100.8 100.9 98.3 927 972 102.1 105.1 99.7 102.4 
re ae ere 109.2 109.6 122.7 112.0 119.3 128.6 1188 128.3 125.4 125.5 187.4 115.0 
AL eo 
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JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange and a registered invest- 
ment adviser, makes his head- 
quarters in our Philadelphia office. 


Transactions for his customers are 
executed and cleared through us. 
Inquiries Invited. 


REYNOLDS & Co. 


Members of New York Stock Exchange, 
N. Y. Curb Exchange & other principal Exchanges. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
120 Broadway 1528 Walnut Street 


Other New York City Office: Empire State 


Branch Offices: 


Durham, N. C. 
. J. Raleigh, N. C. 
N. J. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Elgin, Mil. 
Chicago Hehts, Ill. 











50 STOCKS| pnpsoNn’s 
7-STOCK 
CHECK 


URRENTLY there are 

400 active stocks on Bab- 
son’s master Switch list. 
As a get acquainted offer— 
and for a limited time only, 
BABSON’S REPORTS will 
send those who request it, 
a switch list of 50 common 
stocks absolutely FREE. 
Your stocks may be on itl! 


Babson’s 7-Stock Check 
You may send us a list of 7 stocks 
you own or intend to buy. We will 
check these stocks and tell you 
whether ‘Babson clients have been 
advised to HOLD or SWITCH. 
This FREE offer may be withdrawn 
without notice, so play safe and 
ACT NOW to get your 

1) ae so TO SWITCH 
) Babson’s 7-Stock Check 


WRITE TODAY to Dept. F-119 


BABSON’S REPORTS 


Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 














Bull Market? 


On July 24 the Dow Theory indicated a 
renewal of the bull market. The majority 
of the experts are bullish. Will they be 
right or wrong? The procedure given by 
Curtiss Dahl in his book “Consistent 
Profits in the Stock Market” will be on 
the right side of any big price move 
whether up or down. Write for descrip- 
tive literature which gives proof. You 
will never regret it. Write Tri-State 
Offset Co., 817 Main Street, Dept. M, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


INVESTMENT POINTERS 





As a Group the Food Stocks have done 
very little during the general market 
advance of the last several years. In- 
deed, many have declined. The rea- 
son, of course, has been severe compe- 
tition and price ceilings, which have 
kept the margin of profits small. 

However, there are stocks in this 
group which have reached levels where 
I believe purchases can be made for 
investment purposes. 

Here are data on companies which I 
consider good investments and reason- 
er dividend payers: 

National Biscuit is the world’s largest 
biscuit, cookie, and cracker manufac- 
turer, producing approximately half of 
the total domestic output of crackers 
and cookies. Its products, which are 
sold under the “Nabisco” trade mark, 
are well known. In addition, the indi- 
vidual brands, “Ritz,” “Lorna Doone,” 
“Fig Newtons,” “Social Tea Biscuits,” 
etc., are popular. The company also 
manufactures shredded wheat, bread, 
dog biscuits, pretzels, potato chips, etc. 

National Biscuit has had a long rec- 
ord of dividend payments, dating back 
to 1899. They have varied in amounts, 
are currently being paid at the annual 
rate of $2 a share, which, at the pres- 
ent price of 34, yields 5.9%. 

About three years ago the company 
inaugurated a program of plant rehabi- 
litation, which I understand will culmi- 
nate next spring, with the completion 
of a new plant in Chicago. Already the 
benefits of this program are being re- 
flected in profits, as earnings for the 
six months ended June 30 last showed 
$1.25 a share vs. $1.10 a share for the 
same period a year ago. Earnings for 
the full year should reach $2.50-$2.75 
against $2.30 last year. Further im- 
provement is indicated for 1953, per- 
haps to $3.25-$3.50. I think it is im- 
portant to note that the recent improve- 
ment in earnings represents an increase 
in net profit after taxes of about 20%. 
Finances are very strong. Present capi- 
talization consists of 248,045 shares of 
7% cumulative non-callable preferred 
and 6,289,448 shares of common. The 
company has never had any funded 
debt. 

Safeway Stores is the second-largest 
food chain in the country, operating 
approximately 2,200 stores, nearly all 
of the self-service combination type. 
The company was predominantly a 
Western chain. However, in 1941 sev- 
eral small chains in the East were ac- 
quired, so that outlets are now in 23 
states. 
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by JOSEPH D. €OODMAN 


Comments on favored stocks 


Earnings declined in 1951 to $2.6 
a share from $4.84 in 1950, as a result 
of OPS price ceilings. Earnings for the 
first part of this year were also disap. | 
pointing. The stock has declined from | 
a high of 39, reached last year, to a low 
of 29 recently; now around 30%. How. 
ever, an expected increase in sales, 
more efficient operations resulting fron 
new supermarkets and the moderniz. 
tion of old stores, and an easing of price 
controls, should help earnings to show 
improvement. 

Dividends have been paid each yea 
since 1927. There is a chance that the 
present 60-cent quarterly dividend may 
be reduced slightly, but I believe that 
the decline in the stock during the las 
year has largely discounted this. Safe. 
way is a fine company and does a large 
business, with sales exceeding $1 bil 
lion for each of the last five years, and 
1 do not believe there is much risk in- 
volved around the 28-30 level. 

I also wish to call attention to two ol 
the more important units in the Auto 
mobile Parts Industry: Borg-Warer 
and Midland Steel Products. 

Borg-Warner is a principal producer 
of transmissions, clutches, radiator, 
universal joints, and carburetors. Th 
company is today producing the new 
automatic transmissions for Ford and 
Studebaker. In addition, it manufa- 
tures a long line of household a 
pliances, such as, refrigerators, stoves, 
washing machines, freezers, etc. Fi 
nances are very strong, with working 
capital on March 81 last at a pei 
Cash items have been consistently 
strong and are now nearly equal to 
current liabilities. Capitalization 
moderate, consisting of 162,050 shares 
of 34% cumulative preferred and 2,336; 
757 shares of common. No funded debt. 

Sales have shown a steady increas 
through the years, and I believe # 
even greater percentage of increase i 
ahead, as it is only a question of tim 
before the automatic transmission 
be standard equipment on all Ford 
and Studebakers. These transmissi0l 
should be a tremendously importatl 
contributor to Borg’s growth. 

Earnings, which have averaged ov 
$10 a share during the last five yeas 
should again make favorable readitf 
this year. Dividends totaled $5 a shit 
last year, and I think a like amow 
will be paid this year. The regus 
quarterly rate is $1. Present price, ! 

Midland Steel Products, recomellll 
ed here some years ago, has 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 65) 
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DIVIDENDS—BUT 


The experience of half a century has 
enabled us to work out what we believe 
is a scientific formula for fortune build- 
ing. Success over many years has proved 
that knowing what to buy and when to 
buy and gell is the secret of quick fortune 
building. It is far better to know the 
time to sell to the false optimists and the 
time to buy from the misguided pessi- 
mists than it is to be familiar with market 
theories. 

Years of conspicuous success for clients 
has built us pre-eminent recognition for 
our long-term market profits. That is why 
worried investors write from many parts 
of America to get the “Stock Market 
Appraisements” we formerly syndicated 
nationally on financial pages under the 
heading, “ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our 
recommendations. 

This demand from everywhere for our 
reliable guidance on when and what to 


in inexpensive weekly bulletins. 





YES—FORTUNES ARE MADE—NOT IN 


GROWTH VALUES 


from the dangers of ill advised specula- 
tion. 


GROWTH FIRST — THEN DIVIDENDS 


One of the most prevalent fallacies 
that distorts the judgment of the average 
investor is the idea he can buy at any 
time and be sure of a profit. He has 
slight knowledge of the economic and 
investment cycles. He knows next to 
nothing about growth values. He does not 
realize the great number of stocks listed 
that are in a natural stagnation. He 
does not know how few are impulsed by 
special advantages such as will be the 
case in the gold stocks. 

Thinking realistically, we must agree 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through far-sighted specializing, not 
through diversification. A few poor selec- 
tions destroy the gains of years. Funds 
were greatly increased when our clients 
bought a pre-reorganization bond that 
doubled in price at seventy and sold to 
buy an oil stock near seven that went 
through 21. A recent discovery at six has 


. W. H. ROYSTONE " 
buy forced us to publish our comments INVESTMENT ANALYST already advanced to twelve and our re 


search should often produce even greater 


Who, ffom devotin building fortun a 

_To buy and hold long-term growth for investors, waste. “Ameren Temersgw.’” called fortune-building results. 

situations before the public recognizes eB, ER ---§ -RF.- The only sure fortune-building is done 
their potential values largely eliminates “97 Safety Rules” for investors and traders. through such fund-enhancement research. 





the hazards of speculation. Now, thanks 
to the discovery made while evaluating fundamental psycho- 
logical factors found in the Roystone Heavy Industry formula, 
we are enabled to detect the difference between distribution 
and accumulation, to tell the correct time to buy and sell. We 
follow the fundamentals that make for profits. Currently, we 
are examining certain low priced special growth situations to 
uncover the issues that show the greatest fortune-building poten- 
tials for immediate enhancement. We are amazed at the fortune- 
building potentials of the low priced stocks we are recommending. 

Without proper preparation for the future, the average investor 
never has a profit chance. Instead of building up a fortune in 
a few years, he sees his funds shrink. Unfortunately, investors 
and traders too often buy when they should sell and sell when 
they should buy. To prevent these errors, we developed our 
27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. 

Today, we realize we have reached a condition in our economy 
that puts too many investments under shrinkage pressure and 
so have no growth futures. Investors should not seek dividends 
at the expense of fortune-building growth values. 

To protect our clients, we continually caution, “It is folly to 
gamble.” We buy values, not the market averages. In order to 
protect clients from getting funds frozen in “stocks having ex- 
cellent past dividend records” we select growth values in their 
infancy. Buying special situations, long-term growth possibilities 
independent of general conditions, makes all the difference be- 
tween failure and fortune-building. Our being first to discover 
the growth prospects in Canada years ago resulted in making 
fortunes for hundreds of our clients. 

_ Naturally, the long trend turning points are essential to the 
investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear market” is 
the one guarantee of security. Waiting and watching for growth 
values has built most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. 
It would require pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters 
of gratitude from longstanding clients now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
ting fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis 
of our growth. While we await opportunities like we now 
see in low price stocks they need instruction to protect them 


la 





That alone will offset inflation. That, 
and fortune-building requirements, calls for at least a fifty per 
cent fund gain each year. Instead, the great majority of in- 
vestors see their cash values shrink each year. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated our “Comments” said: 

“What ‘Roystone Says ...’ is respected by the best in Wall 
Street, from the small speculator to the largest investment trusts. 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. 
With a truly remarkable record in earlier years, while writing 
for this service he has foreseen all the important market changes. 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest 
investment and business guidance. Such assistance can be de- 
rived only from factually appraising future investment oppor- 
tunities in the light of political and social trends. Without such 
guidance, there is small hope for the individual in his quest for 
financial independence. Too many keep guessing until they 
guess themselves into poverty. That is indeed sad when we realize 
that fortune-building has been reduced to a science. 


THE HUNDREDS OF LETTERS OF GRATITUDE AND PRAISE 

FROM OUR THOUSANDS OF HAPPY CLIENTS LIVING 

ALL OVER AMERICA AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
WOULD FILL VOLUMES 


Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to re- 
place our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for the 
present, is only twenty-five dollars, or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

Remember, knowing when and what to buy is the secret of 
safety and success in fortune-building in Wall Street. When you 
send check for $25.00 be sure to ask for “America Tomorrow,” 
those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders, and 
our analysis of our latest fortune-building discovery. W. H. 
ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 9, Long Island, N. Y. (Instituted 
1931.) Midtown consultation appointment, $25. 
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Before Election Day .. . MARKE T OU’ TLOOK 

WE THINK by JAMES F. HUGHES 
THE MARKET'S Pre-Election performance 

GOING UP! 


Because we traditionally have a ane market | THE August-September reaction in the commercial loans which dropped from 

dning Go es Cay a or ection— | stock market double-crossed the general $15.6 billion in December, 1948, to 
ecause ings in e usiness wor are now . . ° 

looking much better again . . . the best in- expectation of 8 advancing trend be- $12.8 in August, 1949. : 

formed investors and the experts are recom- | tween the political conventions and the In the present situation there has 

mending holding and buying stocks today. | election. This performance was in keep- been no liquidation in inventories com- 


Th d this favorable course of | ; : 
eo aha rage ae pa anne oe be ing with the 1920 and 1948 pattern parable to that of 1949. In July, 1951, 


b Tt satan anal when the market also showed reaction- total inventories reached a peak of 
Hwee teat a <— election | ary tendencies during the summer $70.2 billion, following which they 
market te get under way, and recommends: | months. In these two years there were showed relatively minor fluctuations 


ATTRACTIVE STOCKS | technical recoveries from September from month to month but were still 

for Immediate Purchase | !ows, and a resumption of the down- holding at the $70.2 billion level in 

trend after Election Day. It may be April of this year. The latest seasonally 

give you an are eo onusual of $610 for” ory sive advisable to keep this pattern in mind adjusted figures show a net reduction of 


invested. In addition, these stocks are among 


selected for participation in the expected upward move- | as a check against actual market trends about $1 billion. 
ment in the market 


Tt must not be forgotten that buying a stock which rises | during the final quarter of 1952. At the beginning of the stock market 
aac 6 Another result of the August-Septem- advance in June, 1949, the financial 
Today, this is the objective of Brookmire Investors | ber performance is that it disrupts a background, as reflected in banking 


mae aL oe | technical similarity between this year’s trends, was much more favorable than 
pe et me - recovery and the important advance it is in 1952. Total loans of the report 


Np ye that started in June, 1949. While the ing member banks in 1952 have 
sDreckmire Investors Service, ine. !| market was advancing from May to reached new record highs despite the 
1 Please send me a copy of this Special Report and y | July, following a year of relatively re- fact that industrial activity has declined 


enter my subscription for a three-month trial to 


Brookmire Investors Service at $10. | Continue there- stricted trading range, there was some since the spring of 1951. In 1949 total 
until otherwise notified. I understand I will seta -| justification for speculating about the loans of the reporting member banks 
ring binder, important back issues, and a security 


1 

I 

record folder and frequent market appraisals. possibility of duplicating the 1949 re- declined $2.6 billion during the period 
' 

' 

{ 











FSEeeeBREE SE ES® SEE PBEE HR VPFrEeBsE= 


Nome covery in business and the market. in which the FRB index of industria 
Ponts ie The inability of the market to equal production dropped from 195 in No 
the expanding breadth and volume per- vember, 1948, to 161 in July, 1949 
formance of 1949 may be a reflection While this decline in loans was going 


of the fact that financial-industrial re- on, the major liquidation of investment 





lationships are now less favorable than holdings, which had been in proces 
they were three years ago. The year for three years, was reversed. Between 
1949 did see an important readjustment March 30 and June 15, 1949, the r 

CAN YOU ANSWER in inventories with a reduction of more porting member banks increased their 
ALL FOUR OF than $6 billion, from a high of $58.5 total investments by $3.2 billion, from 
billion in November, 1948 to $52.4 bil- $36.1 to $89.8. For the next seve 


THESE QUESTIONS? lion in August, 1949. This decline was months this trend continued to a peak 


accompanied by a major liquidation in of $48.2 billion on January 25, 195). 
If the answer is YES, you probably , 


your investments. If the answer is NO, 


then perhaps our staff of ~~ anes analysts DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


could be of some assistance . 


Oo eee ae MONTHLY RANGE ———}-—— DAILY 
ay to nike above average Read Left Scale 
veraging 


2) 


3) 


4) 


Our research department will 
send you literature which will 
these questions. O 
a special introductory trial 
you will receive eekly 
eport Service via air mail for the next 
five weeks for only $1.00—you'll also re- 
ceive the new booklet, ‘‘Profits Through 
Research.” Ask for Report F-50. 
The trial subscription entitles you to a -—— RAILROADS 
thorough, _ Strictly confidential xe = of at meen ae 


JAMES A. GRAHAM, Mgr., 
Investment Dept. 


INVESTORS RESEARCH CO. rs 
Santa Barbera, Calif. 1948 1949: 1950: 1951 :1952 
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Since April, 1951, when industrial 
ivity reached a high of 223, there 
bas been no liquidation in the total 
pans of the reporting member banks. 
[he complete lack of anything approxi- 
mating an effective liquidation of gen- 
eral inventories is indicated by the fact 
that between April, 1951, and August, 
11952, total loans of the reporting mem- 


has Pier banks increased $3 billion, from 
com- $39.5 billion to $85.5 billion. 
951, — As compared with 1949, the relation- 
k Of Bchip now existing between total loans 
they and the trend of general business activ- 


ity is reminiscent of a late stage in the 
prosperity phase of the cycle. It is cer- 
tainly very different than the favorable 
relationships in evidence in the summer 
of 1949, when the banks were adding 
aggressively to their investment hold- 
ings while the final phase of liquidation 
incial Bin the loan account was taking place. 
nking § Indeed, with new highs being recorded 
than § in total loans more than a year after the 
port-_ B high in industrial activity and wholesale 
have Bcommodity prices, while total invest- 
e the Bments are more than $3 billion below 
clined the peak reached in January, 1950, 
} total I there can be no question that the finan- 
banks # cial background in 1952 is less favor- 
eriod Mable from a stock market viewpoint 
ustrial @ than it was in 1949. 


1949. 








NAMES 





TOCESS 
tween Carl F. Wente, elected president of 
oe the Bank of America National Trust 


and Savings Association, succeeding the 
late L. M. Giannini. 


seve’ James E. Dyer, elected a director of 
: Sinclair Oil Corp. 


W. Emlen Roosevelt, elected presi- 
dent of Investors Management Co. 


Everett Ware Cady, of New York, 
2%| Mand David Altman, Chicago, elected 
directors of Nesco, Inc. 


280 Mac Barricini, a founder of the com- 
pany, elected president of Barricini 
Candies, Inc. 
William L. Keady, elected president 
and a director of Pabco Products, Inc. 
John M. Coates, elected president of 
Masonite Corp. 
250 Hugh H. Cuthrell, president of 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co., elected to the 
— office of chairman of the 





George H. Love, president of Pitts- 
burgh Consolidation Coal Co., elected a 
or of Union Carbide and Carbon 
g| fi Corp. 
Roger M. Blough, elected a director 
‘ and a member of the finance committee 
7 of U. S. Steel Corp. 


Judson C. Sutherland, elected a vice- 
President of McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 
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GROWTH 


5 little companies with big growth potentials. 


STOCKS 


big companies with big ideas—just entering 
a period of added growth. 


It is readily possible for you to 
multiply your original invest- 
ment largely in only a few 
years, by investing in wisely 
selected growth stocks. 

Hundreds of stocks have 
yielded big profits in the past. 
Scores promise big future 
profits. 

The special report on 10 pres- 


ent day Growth Stocks will 
help you. It is the result of a 
penetrating study of all the 
stocks on the exchange, on the 
curb, and of hundreds of un- 
listed stocks. Of these thou- 
sands, 10 have been selected as 
having excellent prospects for 
earning large profits during the 
next few years. 


A special report giving the names of these 10 companies, and an 
analysis of their operations in terms of the future, will be sent to 
you at once if you fill in this coupon and return it with $1.00. 
At no additional cost you will also get the next three issues of 
Poor’s Investment Advisory Survey, one of America’s most 


popular investment services. 





ACT NOW—MAIL COUPON TODAY. 

















a 
s I enclose $1. Send me Standard & Poor's Special Study on 10 
| Selected Growth Stocks. At no additional cost, please send me ; 
the next three issues of Poor’s Investment Advisory Survey. 
| Name 
j Address. j 
City. Zone. 
i State Date. | 
(Offer open to new readers of this Survey only.) 
’ { 
| POOR’S investMENT ADVISORY SURVEY 
Published by Standard & Poor’s Corporation (Established 1860) 
| The Largest Statistical and Investment Advisory Organization in the World 


345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


A473-172 








THE TIME TO BUY 





PHILCO CORP. 























We are confident will be poaiaget 
TIMELY by our studies for rt or 
long trend movements 


OUR RECENT RECORD 


BULLETIN of Au 1, 1952: “... the 
advance is unhealthy... but what is 
of a greater rate of certainty is the 
cyclical indication that the market 
will be on a down-trend from A 

8 to...” (see date in our bulle ) 
“ ..Upward Resistance Point is 
282.00.” 


Outlook Excellent 


“In our opinion, Philco has all of 
the attributes of a high grade invest- 
ment. It has an excellent record of 
sales and earnings growth, a gener- 
ous dividend policy, a sound financial 
condition, and an alert, aggressive, 
and capable management.” 


The above is an excerpt from our recent 
comprehensive Progress Report on Philco 
Corp., a leader in the dynamic TV industry. 


FREE REPORT. So that you may know of 
the of work we do in reporting on 
individual GROWTH stocks, we will send 
you a copy of the complete report on Philco, 
without charge. Just ask for Report F-S. 
(New readers only, please.) 

Dow Theory 


BARBOUR sence 


105 W. Adams Street— Chicago 3, Ill. 


SEND ONLY $2.00 for four weeks 
bulletin service, plus 25-year chart 
and booklets with photostatic copies 
of our past bulletins a the 
record of our studies. is 

offer is for new subscribers ly. 
GUARANTEE: If not pleased, return 
20 sent for refund of your 


STEPHEN GARGILIS 


Financial Service 
Dept. F-4, 30 Huntington Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 
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1929 L 
1937 POR 
1946 DAY 


WHAT ABOUT LABOR DAY 1952? 


Our clients were forewarned of the post- 
Labor Day break. Traders clinched big 
profits at the summer rally highs. Inves- 
tors should know at once what we advised 
on July 23, August 18 and September 15. 
Is this a buy/hold opportunity for another 
good rally? Or was the September reaction, 
the prelude to a crash before Election Day 
—or before New Year's? Subscribe now 
for MARKET X-RAY GRAPH guidance, 
a scientific approach to forecasting, during 
the critical weeks immediately ahead. 

To acquaint you with our service, send $1 
for Report F-10. Or send only $5 with this 
ad for four-week Trial Subscription, includ- 
ing unigne MARKET X-RAY GRAPHS, 
plus Stock Guide rating 425 active issues, 
plus booklet “A New Look Inside The 
Market.” New inguirers only. 


MARKET ACTION, Inc. 


P.O. Box 986, G.P.O. New York 1, N. Y. 








We fi measure the effect of 
wr sec 
Send $1 for latest Report 


covering present situation 


LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 
250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 











MARKET COMMENT 


by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


Outlook for balance of year 


A decline of 5% in the Industrials and 
10% in the Rails really is not “big,” but 
it disturbs people. Price fluctuations re- 
cently have been so small that almost 
any change looks “big.” 

The decline in the “averages” has 
been much smaller than the drops in 
individual issues. There has been a real 
(and entirely logical) bear market in 
the Distillers. The Oils, Mines and 
Chemicals have been correcting a mod- 
erately overdone “vogue.” Some well- 
regarded stocks are off as much as 20% 
or 30%; while others, like General Mo- 
tors, Chrysler, Motorola, Consolidated 
Edison and National Biscuit, have de- 
clined hardly at all. 

Strangely enough, the summer highs 
were recorded when business was slid- 
ing downhill—with the FRB Index of 
Production around 193 against 222 a 
few months earlier. This decline has oc- 
cured against a sharply rising Index of 
Production and an upward trend in 
more recent corporate earnings. Busi- 
ness is getting better, not worse; yet 
stocks are going down. Steel, automo- 








BOSTON NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Don’t HESITATE TO Ask 


Investments need direction. If you have any questions 
about securities—whether on general investment pro- 
cedure or on the financial condition of one specific 
corporation— Hornsiower & WeEEKs will be glad to 
give you the answers. The friendly, personal atten- 
tion of our staff is at your service. 


Our pocket-size reference booklet, ‘Understanding 
Securities Transactions”, May answer your immediate 
questions. It contains practical information of interest 
both to new and experienced investors and traders, 
including the various services available to our clients. 


For your free copy, call or write for Booklet FB JB. 


Hornsiower a Weeks 


40 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
*Midtown: 400 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. MU 8-8882 
*Open Thursdays until 9 PM 
Members New York Stock Exchange and other Principal Exchanges 
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Di 4-6600 
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bile, television and defense production, 
in particular, are moving toward new 
peaks for the year. Opposite trends in 
business and stock prices have occured 
frequently, especially in the last ten 
years. Supply and demand for shares, 
not the trend in business and earnings, 
makes stock prices. 

This column for some years has fol- 
lowed a “supply area” and “demand 
area” philosophy in its general stock 
market comments; and has been fairly 
successful in naming the points where 
intermediate trends should change. 
Right now, based on past performance, 
the “demand area” (where any decline 
should at least hesitate) is not far from 
260-265 in the Industrials and 90-95 in 
the Rails. There is an exceedingly for- 
midable “supply area,” it would seem, 
at around 274-282 in the Industrials 
and a less formidable “supply area” at 
around 100-106 in the Rails. Remen- 
ber that the Industrials have “got into 
trouble” on three rather widely separ- 
ated advances in the “supply area’ 
named. That means that around sucha 
level more people are willing to sell and 
not so many people are willing to buy. 

What's going to happen over the rest 
of the year? My guess is (1) a recovery 
from the present lows in which the 
Rails, Motors and Electronics will do 
better than other industrial groups, (2) 
another sinking spell, probably of mod- 
erate proportions but carrying prices 
below the September lows, probably 
timed sometime in November regatt- 
less of election results, and (3) a price 
recovery toward the end of the year. 

I think there is a better chance, be 
fore the end of 1952, of new highs i 
the Rails than of new highs in the It | 
dustrials. That 274-282 “supply area’ | 
in the Industrials looks like a tough mt | 
to crack, 

Feeling the way I do about the mar 
ket, I can’t enthuse too much abou 
new purchases unless one can be salit 
fied with short-term profits, or unles 
one is willing to ignore the risk of # 
correction more violent than the o# 
just experienced. 

I am thinking more in terms of # 
cepting some profits on strength thani# 
terms of buying for a quick rise. 
does not mean that I am predicting! 
bear market. It means that I am lookit 
for investors to ask more questions, 
to do more “soul searching.” 

Some of the things investors wil 
think about over the next few m 
I assume, are these: (1) What will hap 
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B pen in the oil industry when and if 
Iran’s production comes back into the 
picture? (2) If Eisenhower should be 


bio elected, after a short “celebration,” 
would not many people be concerned 
about the possibility of some deflation? 
(3) If Stevenson should be elected, 
ction, | might not the market behave as it did 
new | after Truman’s election in 1948? 


ds in § (4) Has the maximum business and 
cured | camnings impact of the rearmament ef- 
fort already been felt? (5) Is it not pos- 


e. sible that the plant expansion boom is 
ning, about over? (6) How long can the 


steel industry operate at the rate of 105 
15 fol. & to 115 million tons a year without over- 
mand § Producing? (7) What is the meaning of 
a this firming in interest rates? (8) How 
fairly | much worse can conditions become in 
where § Europe before America feels the im- 
range, pact? (9) Will 1953 be as good a year 
nanee, for earnings and dividends as 1952? 
lecline (10) How much more of a profits-and- 
- from tx squeeze can industry stand? 

).95 in Probably it is a good thing, psycho- 
logically, to have people asking ques- 








ly for- : 
y tions like these. It tends to prevent 
seem, ’ 
istrigs B =Vestment and business excesses. The 
‘ea at immediate stock market influence, how- 
emem- fy °Ver is at least restraining—and might 
ot into ' 
 B) GROWTH STOCKS 
area 
a 
—_ of Tomorrow 
€ i) Tomorrow’s real Growth Stocks are 
‘0 buy. hidden among the thousands of listed 
and over-the-counter securities. You 
he rest i will probably read about these stocks 
in magazines, newspapers, and lists 
COVEY of favorites later—much later, when 
ch the they are selling substantially above 
vill do their current “unnoticed price levels.” 
A Growth Stock Program — What 
ps, (2) BBY} Stocks? When to buy? When to Sell? 
£ mod i Yes, just such a program is available 
) ‘ in the Bondex weekly bulletins—a 
prices j Program that currently shows gains 
i) Of 13.3% greater than average in 1952 
robably | alone. 
F | Send for current bulletins giving you 
regard | 17 Growth Stocks of tomorrow—and 
a price ) also receive (1) an Income Investment 
Program used by bank trust man- 
/ear, | agers, (2) a weekly Trading Program, 
ce, be Hey) 224 (3) special general market trend 
~ ae i) Studies that have a reliable forecast- 
ighs i |} 1pg record for over 30 years and re- 
he In veal vital trend interpretations in the 
t ‘ current market. 
area tl nal “ to somnive the above, plus 
>. our weekly bulletins at a tria 
ugh nut | Tate of $5.00. New readers only are 
Ey an intsodectory subscription 
| weeks 
he mal rate $50) at $15.00... (annual 


BONDEX inc 


; unless Bj) 25 Broad Street, New York 4 





Publish 
sk off Bill BANKERS INVESTMENT _ SERVICE 
the om By = 
s of # | MIAMI COPPER COMPANY 
, than 2 61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
icting September 16, 1952. 


: A dividend of fifty (50c) cents per share 
ee a been declared, payable October 10, 
ons, 1952, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business September 26, 1952. The 


‘ors wi tage books of the Company will not 
se, 


m JOHN G. GREENBURGH, 
will haf Treasurer. 


Forbes October 1, 1952 











be downright bearish if there were any 
important investment excesses to be 
corrected. 

Probably investors will muddle along 


more scared than hurt, but the market | 


for a time could work “selectively 
lower” rather than “selectively higher.” 

It looks as if General Motors, Chrys- 
ler and Studebaker would surprise the 
pessimists by earning, each one of 
them, a little more per share in 1952 
than in 1951; barring too serious a coal 
strike, the industry's fourth-quarter 
production of both auton.obiles and re- 
armament materials should exceed any 
three-months’ period this year. These 
three stocks pay good dividends, and 
should do better than the market over 
the near term. 

Among the television companies, 
Admiral Corporation (28%), the second 
largest producer of TV sets, looks in- 
teresting. The year’s profits may reach 
around $5 a share, which would mean 
excellent last half results since only 
$1.81 a share was earned in the first 
half. Admiral in 1951 sold about 10% 
of the country’s TV sets and about 5% 
of its refrigerators. It is more of an as- 
sembly company than some of the 
cthers, and apparently does not put as 
much into pure electronic research; but 
the management has been an outstand- 
ing money-maker. This stock is not sug- 
gested so much as a general electronics 
issue as it is as a television speculation. 

For anyone who must have an 8% re- 
turn, Allis-Chalmers at around 50 has a 
very definite appeal . . . More railroad 
analysts seem to like Illinois Central 
than any other carrier share; and Rock 
Island is a runner-up for this distinction 
. . . In culling out Oil Shares, I would 
suggest selling the companies which re- 
fine more than they produce first. I rea- 
son that any weakness in petroleum will 
hit end-products harder than it hits 
crude prices, reducing the spread be- 
tween crude and refined and therefore 
refiners’ profit margins . . . The Elec- 
tronics Issues are my favorite candi- 
dates for a real stock market vogue, and 
I like Motorola best as a listed stock, 
with Sprague Electric best as an un- 
listed one. 

Don’t get bearish on food, or any- 
thing connected with it. The basic eco- 
nomic problem in most countries is how 
to get enough for the people to eat. 
Food is just as much a weapon of de- 
fense as guns or planes. One of the 
things the Iron Curtain does is to shut 
off the natural Eastern European sup- 
ply of food to much of Western Europe. 
There is going to be a demand for 
all the food we can produce, and food 
prices must continue high. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 


article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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oi te LA RED 
SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


IMMEDIATE PLACEMENT or FUTURE COM- 
MITMENT Each account 


now being " 
100% insured up to $10,000 by an Agency 
of the U. S. Gov’t. Once you have placed funds 
through this BUREAU new lists of Insured 


than average and be 
privately mailed to you before being offered to 
the public. Our Service is FREE! 


Ask for Confidential Report #261 


INSURED ASSOCIATIONS 
DIVIDEND BUREAU 


Dept. A-52,. 53 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 














RIDE TO ROFIT 
\ “* AN 
AN WHEAT/ FUTURES! 





| Be in the market aj! fhe time and on the right 


side for the long mo¥éments up or down. 


ACTION LINE ADVICES thru 1949-50-51 gave 
traders an average net profit per year of 28%4c 
per bushel. Send today for descriptive folder. 


J. W. GOLDSBURY CO. 


811 MARQUETTE AVENUE 
MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 




















H-O-W F-O-R-T-U-N-E-S 
A-R-E M-A-D-E 

“Have taken over $100,000 profit out of 
commodity trades the past 2 years because 
of your service.””—KANSAS. 

“Made about $26,000 on a capital of about 
$5,000 to begin with.”—N.C. 

“More than DOUBLED my money in com- 
modities following your advice, since latter part 
of August to early December 1951.”—TEXAS. 

“Following your market advice, made some 
big money.—Through profits from your advice, 
have just purchased ANOTHER  160-acre 
ranch.’’—CALIF. 

“Completed 12 profitable trades and no 
losing trades with your fine service.’-—TEXAS. 


H-O-W DID THEY DO IT? 


Easily—quickly—following DEFINITE advices in 
our twice-a-week Tuesday-Friday market letters 
covering: (1) COTTON (2) COTTONSEED OIL 
(3) SOYBEANS (4) WHEAT (5) CORN (6) OATS 
(7) STOCKS. 

COMMODITY trading is very fascinating—at times 
they move FAST, yielding BIG profits QUICK! 
We help our subscribers make money in COM- 
MODITIES, then transfer part of profits to STOCKS 
we recommend. We advised buying GILLETTE in 
1942 at $1.50, more in 1949 at $12.50, now 50. 
GOODRICH in 1942 at $6, more in 1942 at $22.75, 
now $68.50. WHEELING STEEL at $13, now \ 
ATLANTIC REFINING at $13, now . - 
BERLY CLARK at $18, now $51. CITIES SER- 
VICE at $37.75, now $102. UNION BAG & PAPER 
$22%, now $48. WORTHINGTON $14, now $81. 

Our market studies date back to year 1918. Market 
Advisory Bureau began business Feb. 1, 1928—now 
in our 24th year. Registered with Securities & 
Exchange Commission. MOST LOOKED-UP-TO 
COMMODITY-STOCK SERVICE IN THE WORLD! 

TO GET ACQUAINTED: Our nex 5 complete 
TUESDAY and FRIDAY market letters, covering 
ALL 7 BIG MARKETS mentioned above, via air- 
mail—ONLY $!. IMMEDIATE ACCEPTANCE. 
Use form below. 


Market Advisory Bureau 
Dept. FM—P. 0. Box 2106—Atlanta |, Ga. 
Send me your next 5 complete market letters 


covering all 7 great markets mentioned above, vis 
AIRMAIL. Enclosed is $1. 
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FINANCIAL WORLD 
“Stock Factograph” 
Manual 


The 38th revised edition of this 304- 
page annual Ready Reference for Investors is a 
y Baw - a oo 
ode. Gages aie ellie 
few minutes valuable investment 

Nearly 21,000 copies 
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SAMPLE PAGES 
Sent Free on Request 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


50th Anniversary Number Oct. 1 
8-FB Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 

















“SELECTING THE RIGHT STOCK”. 


A beck of Studies on the Stock Market (flus- 

trated with leng term charts shows 

explains a f market acti 1 Seleeti the 
es 0 ‘on for 

Right Stocks for the next big swing. Price $5.00 


Satistaction guaranteed or money refunded 
THE GOLDEN HARVEST 
Method for Trading in Commodities 
Price $50 
Details upon request 


MARKET INSTITUTE 
838 So. La Brea Ave., Los Angeles 36, Cal. 





STOCK ANALYSIS 














UP 20,700% —— 


Yes, in a 4 year period, R.K.O. WAR- 


RANTS showed the above percentage 
gain, a $500 investment appreciating to 
104,000. The WARRANTS of Richfield 
il, Tri-Continental and Atlas Corp. had 
rative rises. In 1951 Eureka Corp. 
WARRANTS were speculative favorites. 
WARRANTS move faster and further 
any other type of security. 
If you are interested in capital 
appreciation, be sure to vead 
“THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF 
COMMON STOCK WARRANTS" 
by Sidney Fried 
It discusses Warrants in their different 
phases — explores many avenues of their 
profitable purchase and sale — describes 
current opportunities in Warrants. 














by HEINZ H. BIEL 


Investing without risk 


THE GREAT majority of today’s investors 
are not looking for some fancy scheme 
to get rich quick. No one is so ascetic, 
of course, as to spurn a good profit, but 
the investor's primary aim and objective 
is an adequate income and preservation 
of the value of his savings. This is the 
conclusion to be drawn from my cor- 
respondence with many Forses read- 
ers and conversation with a great num- 
ber of investors. 

There was a time when we had im- 
plicit faith in the integrity of the dollar. 
Preservation of capital was not a serious 
problem. It was merely a matter of in- 
come or convenience whether you in- 
vested your life-time savings in 
Government bonds, savings banks, life 
insurance annuities or, if you wanted to 
stretch the income angle, in corporate 
bonds or preferred stocks. Common 
stocks were .considered “risk invest- 
ments.” Their principal attraction was 
the opportunity for appreciation, but 
they offered no great advantage in- 
comewise, and they were not consid- 
ered eligible as investments for trustees 
and other legal funds. 

Those days, alas, are past. Today it 
is a question of weighing the risk. We 
remember the life insurance advertise- 
ments in the popular magazines show- 
ing a happy looking couple sitting in 
the garden in front of a lovely cottage— 
and the heading was “How to retire on 
$100 a month.” The same ad still ap- 
pears, but the monthly figure has been 
upped, first to $150 a month and then 
to $200. This is what inflation has done 
to those who have “planned to retire.” 
The $100 a month was fine in the ’80s; 
in the ’50s, the same amount is woe- 
fully inadequate. 

The buyer of a life insurance annuity 
hasn’t meant to speculate, or take a 
risk. Yet he has lost about 50% of his in- 
vestment. That is what happened to 
every one who wanted to be as conserv- 
ative as possible. By now, somewhat 
belatedly, many states have recognized 
the sad fact that “conservatism” and 
“prudence” are not necessarily identi- 
cal, and these states now permit that 
at least a certain portion of a trust fund 
may be invested in common stocks. 

Of course, common stocks are not 
without risk. Their price fluctuates (as 
does the price of Government bonds; 
the 2%s of 1967/72 have had a range of 
106%-95% since issuance in 1945) and 
these fluctuations sometimes are dis- 
turbingly wide. But if your selection of 
a common stock investment is sound 
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and “prudent,” your results over a pe | 
riod of time are likely to be very satis- | 
factory, especially if you consider that 
your income of 5 or 6% is twice what | 
the so-called “safe” investments can 
offer. 

A wise and experienced Wall Streeter 
once said that no common stock is a 
good investment unless it also is a good 
speculation. This does not mean that 
you are speculating when you buy com- 
mon stocks, or that any speculative 
common stock is, ipso facto, a good in- 
vestment. What he did mean was that, 
in addition to other qualities, a stock 
must have appreciation prospects in or- 
der to be a good investment. Putting it 
differently: if you want to preserve 
your dollars, then buy life insurance, 
Government or other bonds and pre 
ferred stocks, or put your money into a 
savings bank; but if you wish to pre 
serve your dollar’s buying power, then 
buy good stocks which, although not 
without risk of price fluctuation, offer a 
reasonable prospect of price apprecia- 
tion. 

We have learned that there is no 
such thing as a completely riskless in- 
vestment whether it be a bond or 2 
stock, a house or farm, a diamond or 
stamp collection. But sometimes there 
are investment opportunities where the 
risk is small, almost negligible, in rek- 
tion to the possible gains. Obviously, 
such situations are infrequent and as 
rule somewhat unorthodox. 

Take the $4 preferred and the con- 
mon stocks of Standard Gas & Electric 
Co. They have not paid a dividend 
since 1933 and have sold as low as 75 
a share and 25¢, respectively. Today, 
the preferred sells at $96 and the con- 
mon at $14. At their lows these stock 
were terrific gambles, but now they a 
investments without much risk and with 
the prospect of good capita] gains. 

Standard Gas & Electric is one the 
last remaining utiltty holding companies 
to be reorganized and liquidated in a& 
cordance with provisions of the Publi 
Utility Holding Company Act of 195. 
The complicated liquidation plan now 
before the S.E.C. is unopposed até 
likely to be put into effect before long. 

Holders of Standard Gas $4 prt 
ferred are slated to receive for 
share 4 shares of the common 
Duquesne Light, a top-grade utility 
serving Pittsburgh and vicinity. Th 
stock, which will pay a dividend of # 
least $1.50 a share, would be worth # 
the present market between $28 
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Southern California 
Edison Company 


COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 17], 


PREFERENCE STOCK 
4.48% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 22 


PREFERENCE STOCK 
4.56% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 18 


The Board of Directors has 


authorized the ag of the 
following quarterly dividends: 

50 cents per share on the 

28 cents per share on the 
Preference Stock, 4.48% Con- 
vertible Series ; 

281% cents per share on the 
Preference Stock, 4.56% Con- 
vertible Series. 

The above dividends are pa 
able October 31, 1952, to - 
holders of record October 5, 
1952. Checks will be maile 
from the Company's office in 
Los Angeles, October 31, 1952. 


P.C. HALE, Treasurer 
September 19, 1952 
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CONSOLIDATED 
NATURAL GAS 


COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 


E. E. DUVALL, Secretary 
September 18, 1952 
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PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 147 


The Board of Directors on September 
10, 1952, declared a cash dividend for 
the third quarter of the year of 50 
cents per share upon the Company's 
common capital stock. This dividend 
will be paid by check on October 15, 
1952, to common stockholders of record 
at the close of business on September 
22, 1952. The Transfer Books will not 
be closed. 


K. C. Curistensen, Treasurer 
San Francisco, California 





October 1, 1952 





$80 a share, or 108 to 120 for the 4 
shares to be given to the holders of 
Standard Gas $4 preferred. In other 
words, you acquire Duquesne Light at 
about 24 via Standard Gas $4 pre- 
ferred, or 4 to 6 points below the esti- 
mated value of the Duquesne Light 
shares. 

Standard Gas common would receive 
about % share of Duquesne Light, plus 
about $1.50 a share from the proceeds 
of Pittsburgh Railways stock, plus a tax 
refund which may amount to anywhere 
from $3 to $6 a share. Thus, depending 
on the unpredictable size of the tax re- 
fund, you would get a share of Du- 
quesne Light at $19 or less, or about 10 
points below the estimated value. 

Present schedule calls for consum- 
mation of the plan by March or April, 
1953, for the $4 preferred and perhaps 
August, 1958, for the common, and in- 
vestors will receive no income until 
then. This is not an orthodox invest- 
ment, but the risk is small relative to 
the potential gain. 


ON THE BOOKSHELF 





Big Business Methods for 
the Small Business 

To resolve the complexity of modern 
business handling to easy terms, : this 
how-to-do-it guide reduces general 
management problems to questions and 
Its aims: To show that ex- 
pert mental ability and counsel of in- 
dustrial giants can be applied to small 
businessmen’s everyday activities. With 
this in mind, chapters by the handful 
of experts cover phases of enterprise 
from budgeting to law, taxation and in- 
surance. Indexed thoroughly enough 
to serve as a reference work, lessons 
taught are designed to apply to corner 
candy stores or small factories. And 
for the deeply concerned, there is a 
long list of supplementary books 
(edited by Robert S. Holzman and A. 
Kip Livingston, Harper & Bros., New 
York, N. Y., $5). 


Economic Forces in American History 

For non-technical reading, this broad 
background of America’s business and 
economic growth is an easy-to-read 
beginning. It prints a wisely simplified 
view of enterprising history from 
Colonial days through the industrial 
revolution to beyond War II. As ex- 
pected, 1900 to the present gets more 
space than all previous eras. Forces 
leading to and at work in the revolu- 
tionary New Deal period are explored 
most thoroughly with the aim of sup- 
plying surface understanding of today’s 
deep-level dilemma (by George Soule, 
William Sloane Associates, Inc., New 
York, N. Y., $6). 
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For short term swing 
trading in grains .. . 
OR active stocks ... 
(Check which). 

No obligation. Just clip and mail 


with stamped SELF-ADDRESSED, 
ENVELOPE. 





Address 


LESTER B. ROBINSON 
1204 Russ Building 
San Francisco 4, California 








CANADIAN | 
STOCK LETTER 


offers you this 
special report... 


* "OIL IN WESTERN CANADA” 
plus these maps... 


* OIL FIELDS IN CANADA” 
%& "MINING AREAS IN CANADA” 


plus... 


*& 4 ISSUES 


of the weekly Stock Letter on 
Canadian Stocks, with specific 
recommendations and weekly 
250-stock price list of 
Toronto stocks 


plus special report on... 


%& "SPECIAL SITUATION STOCK” 


Report on Frobisher 


%& ADVANTAGES OF Canadian 


Stocks are: most are low-priced, 
so you can buy in 100-share lots 
... Markets have been more 
active—in Toronto, from 1950 
lows to 1951 highs, Oils were up 
325%, Metals up 259%, Indus- 
trials up 229%; 111 out of 

850 stocks up 200% or more! 


SEND $1 NOW for this Special 
Offen, get the next 4 issues of 
‘Bhe Canadian Stock Letter with 
Specific recommendations. 


The CANADIAN STOCK 


LETTER . 710 S. Federal 
Dept. G-1g Chicago 5, Illinois 























UNDERCOVER 
BUYING-SELLING REVEALED 


{nformed investors who know the value of 
accurate timing will find our service the key 
to bigger profits. Buying vs. Selling strength 
in 378 stocks analyzed in our weekly service. 


Crawley’s Investment Analysis 


Dept. F-122 
Security Building, Pasadena 1, Californie 




















HOW TO MAKE MONEY 


MAKE MORE MONEY 


B. C. FORBES and JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 
SHOW YOU HOW! 








14 PROFIT-PACKED 
SECTIONS 


. Capital Building Through Stock 
Trading. 


. How Security Markets Function. 


. Common Stocks—Factors Affecting 
Their Prices. 


. Preferred Stocks & Bonds—Their 
Advantages and Limitations. 


. Interpreting the Market Action. 


. Protecting Yourself Against Bear 
Markets. 


- Reading Market Patterns. 
8. How to Select Stocks for Profit. 


9. How to Make Money in Bear 
Markets. 


. Sources of Investment Information. 
- Reading the Financial Page. 


- Stock Rights—What They Are— 
What to Do With Them. 


. The Professional Wisdom of Wall 
Street. 


. Answers to Student Problems. 


ONLY 
$1.74 PER LESSON 


Hundreds of purchasers have paid the 
regular price of $100; found the lessons 
well worth many times the price. Now, 
so that EVERY investor can benefit, the 
complete 14-section course is bargain 
priced at $24.50 (only $1.75 per les- 
son); contains all the same basic ma- 
terial! But you must act fast. This 
offer is subject to withdrawal at any 
time. If you move quickly, this whole 
$100 course is yours for just $24.50— 
a saving of more than 75%. If sot 
Satisfied with the course, return it 
within 10 days and your money will be 
refunded. 


Time and money have been lavished on 
this course. Nothing has been stinted. 
We spent 2 years preparing the course; 
we tapped Mr. Forbes’ 40 years and 
Mr. Goodman’s 30 years of investment 
experience; interviewed outstanding 
successful investors to give you their 
most profitable investment methods. 
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pro probably know of people who 
are well off because of wise invest- 
ments. Some started with only a few 
hundred dollars and amassed enough 
money to acquire lovely homes, put 
children through college and realize all 
their cherished ambitions. This wasn’t 
due to luck. These investors studied 
and studied the stock market . . . evalu- 
ated its risks . . . delved into its secrets; 
unlocked much of its mystery .. . learned 
the methods of successful investors. 
Soon they used these very same 
methods themselves .. . with excel- 
lent results. 


Few folks realize the remarkable oppor- 
tunities that expertly trained investors 
can discern at times in the stock market. 
Those who early invested even modest 
amounts in General Motors became so 
wealthy that they need never work 
again. The market-educated investor 
senses opportunities and grasps them. 
The unskilled investor passes them by. 


LET MARKET EXPERTS 
TEACH YOU 
Take the famous FORBES Stock Market 


Course at home, in your spare time. 
It should prove the most precious 
training you ever had. It will guide 
you step-by-step in 14 easy lessons to 
complete mastery of the subject. 


This Stock Market Course is edited by 
B. C. Forbes, publisher of FORBES 
Magazine, and Joseph D. Goodman, a 
member of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, and prominent security analyst. 
Backed by all the fact-finding resources 
and research facilities of the 35-year-old 
B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Com- 
pany, this Stock Market Course reveals 
tested methods that have made money 


again and again—can make money for. 


YOU. 
FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY 








MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Examine full course for 10 days at our risk. 


B. C. FORBES & SONS Publishing Co., Inc. 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
I enclose $24.50 (add 3% on N.Y.C. orders) for complete 


14-lesson FORBES Stock Market Course. 
within 10 days if it does not prove satisfactory. 


I may return it 
(10-1) 
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BOOKLETS 


Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 
he # 
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144. INFLATION OR FREE ENTERPRis:: 
Maintains that inflation and free enterprise 
cannot exist side by side. “They are in- 
compatible and irreconcilable.” If history, 
from ancient Greece to modern America, 
can teach us anything, it is that inflation 
stems from government policies and it can 
be stopped only at its source. Price con- 
trols only temporarily check the symptoms, 
do not solve the problem; and they ca 
lead only to a loss of freedom. We can 
never retroactively rectify the damage 
done by inflation. Therefore we must act 
now to balance the federal budget and 
prevent the inflationary expansion of 
private credit (13 pages). 


145. Printinc Inxs or Topay: Reviews 
the history of printing ink from the simple 
carbon black and oil mixture of Gutenberg 
to the many modern specialized solutions. 
The industry has already faced and solved 
such problems as colors and printing 
plastics. And by applying heat to ink, 
printers can today use much faster presses 
than were in use 15 years ago. The ir 
dustry still seeks improvements over the 
heat method. Other developments: gloss 
ink, scuff-resistant ink and many special- 
ized inks. “As the Graphic Arts move 
steadily forward, printing ink progress wil 
keep the pace—and perhaps step ahead of 
the parade more than its share of the time” 
(12 pages). 


146. How to Derecr CounNrERFHT 
Money: Handy little booklet describing 
the three types of paper money now it 
existence, i. e., Federal Reserve Note, 
United States Notes, and Silver : 
cates. Knowledge of pictorial and numet 
cal details is recommended especially # 
the absence of a spurioscope, but also t? 
supplement its function. Main methods a0 | 
processes for counterfeiting as well | 
pointers for easy detection are included | 
(13 pages). 

| 

147. Lire Insurance Facr Boo 1952: 
Updated edition of the annual Life Insu’| 
ance Fact Book. Contains factual inform | 
tion and statistical data on every phase 
the life insurance business, organized a 
indexed for convenient reference. Includé 
different types of insurance policies, co 
panies, income and cost factors, assets 
policy reserves, as well as life expectaD? 
and mortality tables. List of historic daté 
and an explanatory glossary also incl 
(107 pages). 


148. Tue RoLe oF THE Sates Finan 
CoMPANIES IN THE AMERICAN EcONOM! 
Prof. Clyde W. Phelps of the University u 
Southern California discusses both past #! 
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Mining and Manufacturing 
Phesphate - Potash . Plant Foods . Chemicals 
industrial Minerals , Amine Products 


* 


Dividends were declared by the 
Board of Directors on 
Sept. 11, 1952, as follows: 


4% Cumulative Preferred Stock 






























































on" 42nd Consecutive Regular 
me § Quarterly Dividend of One Dollar 
» in- ($1.00) per Share. 
try, $5.00 Par Value Common Stock 
zie, Regular Quarterly Dividend of 
- Forty Cents (40¢) per Share. 
“at Both dividends are payable Sept. 30, 
1952, to stockholders of record at the 
- close of business Sept. 22, 1952. 
- can Checks will be mailed. 
mage | Robert P. Resch 
er Vice President and Treasurer 
1 of ~ 
INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 
views & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
imple General Offices: 20 North Waeker Drive, Chicago 6 
nberg 
tions. 
olved 
gon 
so SANGAMO 
4 ELECTRIC COMPANY 
x the 
gloss 
yecial- 
move 
is will 
ad of Common Stock Dividend 
time The Board of Directors has 
declared a dividend of 37c 
oe a share on the common stock 
ow in payable Oct. 1, 1952 to stock- 
= holders of record Sept. 18, 1952. 
umeti C. L. CLARK 
ally in Secretary and Treasurer 
also a September 8, 1952 
ds and | 
yell 25 
cluded | 
| 
: 1952: | 
» Inu | 
| THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 
ed ad COMPANY 
nclude 208 th Consecutive 
S, or Quarterly Dividend 
ets The Directors have declared from the 
ectan’y Accumulated Surplus of the Company a 
ic e — Aad fifty ‘Oe a share 
e Comm * a 
ncl tember 30, 1952, to wd» or ng 
record at the close of business on Sep- 
Eo tember 15, 1952. Checks will be mailed. 
‘IN H. C. ALLAN, 
ONOM!: Secretary and Famer 
sity Philadelphia, September 5, 1952. 
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present functions of the sales finance com- 
pany, stressing particularly its important 
role in making possible the rapid growth of 
automobile production and consumption, 
by introducing wholesale financing to 
dealers and retail financing to consumers 
involving instalment payments. Credit fi- 
nancing for consumer goods formerly 
rested entirely on the shoulders of the sales 
finance company, which arose to serve a 
need for which commercial banks felt un- 
equipped (87 pages). 


149. How Tue InpustRiaAL MEDICAL 
DEPARTMENT FUNCTIONS IN THE VISION 
ProcraM: Stresses industry’s responsibility 
in sight conservation. Concern should ex- 
tend not only to protection of the eyes 
from accidental injury but also to their im- 
pairment due to chemical or light expo- 
sure, fatigue or disease. Points out unique 
position of industrial medical department 
in educating employees for adequate care, 
and emphasizes the need for trained and 
qualified medical staff (4 pages). 


INVESTMENT POINTERS 





Rovan TyeewRirer 
ComPANyY, Ine. 


The regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.1214 per share for the cur- 
rent quarterly dividend period 
ending October 31, 1952, has been 
declared payable October 15, 1952 
on the outstanding 444% cumu- 
lative preferred stock, series A, of 
the Company to holders of pre- 
ferred stock of record at the close 
of business on September 25, 1952. 


A dividend of 50¢ per share has 
been declared payable October 
15, 1952, on the outstanding com- 
mon stock of the Company, of the 
par value of $1.00 per share, to 
holders of common stock of rec- 
ord at the close of business on 
September 25, 1952. 


ROBERT 8S. MILLER 


Secretary 


——RIYAL— 


September 10, 
1952 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 56) 


reached levels where purchases would 
seem in order. The stock has declined 
from 54%, reached in 1950, to 39, and 
for the last eight months has held be- 
tween 39 and 44. Now around 41%. 
This company manufactures automo- 
bile and truck chassis frames and parts, 
axle housings, and brake parts. These 
items are sold largely to the “big three,” 
Chrysler, Ford, and General Motors, 
and the larger independents as well. 
Federal Motor Truck, Fruehauf Trailer, 
Trailmobile, etc., are also served. 


Earnings and dividends have been 
excellent. Midland has consistently paid 
out a large share of its earnings in divi- 
dends. Last year, for example, earnings 
were $8.20 a share; dividends, $4.50. 
Earnings this year are expected to be 
around $6 a share and the current 
75-cent quarterly rate should again be 
supplemented by a year-end extra. 

Finances are strong and capitaliza- 
tion is small. There is no debt: 94,925 
shares of $8 cumulative first preferred; 
55,800 shares $2 non-cumulative divi- 
dend stock; and only 469,830 shares of 
common. 


Leading Electronic and Television 
stocks have been acting very well in 
the recent market. I continue to regard 
this group with favor and again wish 
to call attention to Columbia Broad- 
casting, International Telephone, Moto- 
rola, Radio Corporation, Sylvania Elec- 
tric, Philco, and Zenith. I believe this 
group will be profitable for those hav- 
ing patience. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Dividend Notice 
MIDDLE SOUTH UTILITIES, Inc. 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared a dividend of 32%2¢ per 
share on the Common Stock, pay- 
able October 1, 1952, to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of business 
September 15, 1952. 


H. F. SANDERS, 


New York 6, N. Y. Treasurer 


September 4, 1952 


She Middle Deut 





Utility service by tax-paying, 
publicly-regulated companies 
made this dividend possible. 











LONG ISLAND LIGHTING COMPANY 


Notice of 
Quarterly 
Dividend 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 22% cents per share 
on the Common Stock of the Company, 
payable November 1, 1952 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business Septem- 
ber 19, 1952. 

This dividend will not be distributed to 
holders of the old Preferred and Common 
Stocks of the Company (or Certificates of 
Deposit for said Stocks) or te holders of 
the old Preferred Stocks of Queens Bor- 
ough Gas and Electric Company and Nas- 
sau & Suffolk Lighting Company antil 
such shares have been surrendered and 
exchanged for the new Common Stock. 


VINCENT-T. MILES 
Treasurer 
September 10, 1952 























THOUGHTS 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


When management and labor fail to 
resolve their differences through collect- 
ive bargaining, they often nettle what is 
already an impatient public. And an 
impatient public may at any time de- 
cide that labor and management may 
have too much liberty. . . . One form it 
could take is compulsory arbitration. 
That would mean . . . wage-fixing. It 
would mean price-fixing. It would be 
the antithesis of collective bargaining. 

—HERMAN W. STEINKRAUS. 


The world is governed much more 
by opinion than by laws. It is not the 
judgment of courts, but the moral 
judgment of individuals and masses of 
men which is the chief wall of defense 
around property and life. With the 
progress of society, this power of 
opinion is taking the place of wars. 

—CHANNING. 


It is the first rule of oratory that a 
man must appear such as he would per- 
suade others to be; and that can be 
accomplished only by the force of his 
life. —SwiFT. 


If the world is cold, make it your 
business to build fires. 
—Horace TRAUBEL. 


Ambition is to the mind what the cap 
is to the falcon; it blinds us first, and 
then compels us to tower by reason of 
our blindness. —CoLTon. 


As soon as any man says of the af- 
fairs of the State, “What does it matter 
to me?” that State may be given up for 
lost. —RovussEAvu. 


He who thinks much says but little 
in proportion to his thoughts. He 
selects that language which will con- 
vey his ideas in the most explicit and 
direct manner. He tries to compress 
as much thought as possible into a few 
words. —WasHINTON [AvING. 


As soon as true thought has entered 
our mind, it gives a light which makes 
us see a crowd of other objects which 
we have never perceived hefore. 

—FRANCOIS DE CHATEAUBRIAND. 


Don’t itch for something that you're 
not willing to scratch for. 
—KVP PHILosopHer. 





Consumption is the sole end and pur- 
pose of all production, and the interest 
of the producer ought to be attended 
to, only so far as it may be necessary 
for promoting that of the consumer. 

—ADAM SMITH. 
r 


Inflation is a form of hidden taxation 
which it is almost imposible to measure. 
—JouN BECKLEY. 


That law may be set down as good 
which is certain in meaning, just in pre- 
cept, covenient in execution, agreeable 
to the form of government, and produc- 
tive of virtue in those that live under it. 

—FRANCIS Bacon. 


It has long been a grave question 
whether any government, not too strong 
for the liberties of its people, can be 
strong enough to maintain its existence 
in great emergencies. 

—ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Research is an organized method of 
finding out what you are going to do 
when you can’t keep on doing what you 
are doing now. 

—CHARLEs F’, KETTERING. 


The imposition of taxes has its limits. 
There is a maximum which cannot be 
transcended. Suppose the citizen to be 
taxed by the general government to the 
utmost extent of his ability, or a thing 
as much as it can possibly bear, and 
the state imposes a tax at the same 
time, which authority is to take it? 

—Henry Cuay. 


To be ambitious of true honor, of the 


true glory and perfection of our 
natures, is the very principle and incen- 
tive of virtue. —Sim Pumir Smwney. 


An egotist is not a man who thinks 
too much of himself; he is a man who 
thinks too little of other people. 

—]. F. Newton. 


What a different world this would } 
if our “thinking workers” and “working 
thinkers,” be they wage earners or wage 
payers, would realize that: Truth, jum 
tice, honesty and loyalty plus con | 
dence, goodwill and harmony, will eve 
be the only possible stepping stones fy 
a greater and better world. For on) 
with such corner stones will mutual} 
advantageous co-operation be maé, 
possible —Ws. J. H. Bortcxm 


A fair day’s-wage for a fair day's 
work: it is as just a demand as go 
erned men ever made of governing, | 
is the everlasting right of man. 

—THomas CARLY 


Few minds wear out; more rust out. 
—Bovm 


The minds of people are so cluttere 
up with every-day living: these da 
that they don’t, or won't, take time oy’ 
for a little prayer—for mental cleansin 
just as they take a bath for physic 
outer cleansing. Both are necessary. 

—Jo ANN Canisoi 
> a 

Success generally depends on know 

ing how long it takes to succeed. 
—CHARLES DE MONTESQUEU 


The true greatness and the true hap 
piness of a country consist in 
in that enlarged and comprehensive 
wisdom which includes education 
knowledge, religion, virtue, 
with every influence which advance 
and every institution which 
them. —Henry Guz 


P ae poor are they who have m 
patience! What wound did ever ht 


but by degrees. —SHAKESPEA 
If we have not peace within ou 
selves, it is in vain to seek it ™ 
outward sources. —ROCHEFOUG 
¥ Vigilan ce is not only the pried 
liberty, but of success of any soft | 
—Henry Warp BE&G | 
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More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts 
are available in a 544-page book 
Regular edition, $5 Deluxe edition, 
handsomely boxed, $7.50. 











A Text... 


Sent in by F. wan der Kley, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C. What's your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts 


We are troubled on every side, yet not 
distressed: we are perplexed, but not # 
despair. 


—TI Cornmrmuns 4:8 
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Another Great Year 


1952 looks like another great year—perhaps the greatest in 
history—for SOYBEAN, “the Miracle Crop.” Particularly is 
this true in the Great Midwest, where more than half of the 
nation’s Soybeans are grown in the four rich states served by 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway 
Each year, the Soybean, almost unheard of in America a gen- 
eration ago, looms larger in the picture of agricultural progress 
and prosperity. In 1929, the United States harvested only 
9,438,000 bushels of Soybeans from 708,000 acres. In the ten 
years of 1929-38, the crop averaged 28,314,000 bushels. 


Now Near the 300 Million Mark 


In 1951, with new uses discovered year after year for “the 
Miracle Plant,” the Soybean crop totaled 280,512,000 bushels, 
harvested from 13,211,000 acres. In addition, the country 
planted 2,168,000 acres of Soybeans for hay and green ferti- 
lizer. The 1951 crop of Soybeans, huge as it was, ranked second 
to the record harvest on 299,279,000 bushels in 1950. 

Through the years, the Soybean has contributed and will 
contribute, more and more, to the agricultural and industrial 
progress and thus to the wealth of America. 


The MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS Zactunay 


Fast Freight Service 
in the Great Midwest... 
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In1951, the four Midwest States 
which are served by the Min- 
neapolis & St. Louvis Railway 
harvested 146,788,000 bush- 
els of Soybeans. Illinois pro- 
duced 94,562,000 bushels;, 
lowa, 32,508,000; Minnesota, 
18,848,000; South Dakota, 
870,000. The total was more 
than 52 per cent of the na- 
tion’s crop of 280,512,000. 

For more than 20 years, the 
M. & St, L. has been a leader 
in promoting the growing of 
Soybeans on the fertile farms 
of its territory. 
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PORT OF OPPORTUNITY 
Neotone fates-growthg port serves Vibe Create ledostral 708 


Oil tankers, pipelines, and tank cars bear; great railroads and a network of modern 
heavy loads to Philadelphia. The nation’s . highways are available to transport prod- 
leading oil companies are spending huge — ucts to and from it in the least possible 
sums in this area to expand their refining time and at the lowest possible cost. 
and processing facilities. All this activity Translate these factors into terms of your, 
points up one dominant fact...thisregionis | own business. Add reliable labor and 
the ideal location. Within a one hundred _ plenty of electric power now and _ for 
mile radius are 21,000,000 consumers... the future. Aren’t these advantages you 


the richest market in the world. Three _have been looking for in a new location? 
“s 


PHILADELPHIA 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Serving the World’ 


Greatest Industrial Area 





